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PREFACE 


This  paper  was  vnritten  "by  direction  of  Lt.  Col,  Frank 
K,  Britten,  Chief,  Military  History  Section,  Headquarters, 
EUSAK,  As  directed,  the  organization  of  the  Korean  Coinrauni- 
cations  Zone  is  presented  from  the  Eighth  Array   point  of  view. 
Hence,  internal  prbbleas  faced  by  the  Korean  Communications 
Zone  staff  during  the  organization  are  not  detailed  within 
the  document.  Rather,  this  treatise  shows  the  Eighth  Army 
need  for  establishment  of  a  new  logistical  agency.  Eighth 
Army  proposals  for  constituting  the  new  organization,  the 
responsibilities  which  EUSAK  reconmended  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  it,  the  problems  enco\intered  by  EUSAK  staff 
officers  in  reaching  final  agreements,  the  manner  of  reorgani- 
zation as  finally  decided,  and  the  subsequent  effects  the 
reorganization  had  on  Eighth  Army, 

Material  for  this  paper  was  gathered  through  research 
of  official  documents,  questionnaires  sent  to  EUSAK  staff 
sections,  and  interviews  with  pertinent  personnel.  Research 
■et  one  limitation.  In  some  instances.  Eighth  Army  staff 
officers  involved  in  the  reorganization  were  no  longer 
available  and  the  information  which  they  possessed  had  not 
been  recorded. 

Classification  of  this  document  is  SECRET.  Handling 
and  downgrading  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  AR  380-5. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  KOREAN 
COMMUNICATIONS  ZONE 


Introduction 

A  basic  objective  in  organizing  logistical  support  of  a  combat 
zone  is  to  free  the  combat  commander  of  logistic  and  territorial  re- 
sponsibilities not  Immediately  associated  with  the  conduct  of  combat 
operations.  Normal  procedxire  in  amphibious  operations  is  to  assign  a 
logisticsil  agency  to  an  invading  army  commander  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  beach  and  shore  party  operations.  This  agency  develops 
base  logistic  facilities  and  provides  continuing  support  of  army  forces 
ashore.  When  combat  troops  adveince  inland  far  enough  to  require  for- 
ward supply  points  and  the  normal  field  army  service  area,  a  boundary 
is  delineated  between  the  aroy  service  area  and  the  amy  base  logistical 
agency.  Upon  further  development  of  the  army  service  area  and  base 
logistical  agency,  the  intervening  boundary  is  defined  as  eirny  rear 
boundary,  and  the  base  logistic  agency  thereupon  becomes  a  foiTjrea'd 
logistic  command  (euivance  section)  of  the  communications  tone. 

Initial  operations  in  Korea  cannot  be  considered  an  invasion, 
but  the  only  element  lacking  was  that  of  going  ashore  under  amphibious 
combat  conditions.  There  were  the  establishment  of  a  field  airmy  ashore 
with  a  confined  perimeter,  eisslgnment  of  a  logistic  command  to  provide 
base  support  to  the  ar^y,  and  eventually,  the  extension  of  lines  of 
communication  within  Korea  to  such  a  distance  as  to  make  essential  the 
establishment  of  an  army  service  area  and  forward  supply  points.  As 
of  July  1952,  the  final  step  remained  to  be  taken:  establishment  of  a 
forward  logistic  command  of  the  commiini cations  zone,  and  boundauiy  re- 
designation,^ 

With  the  last  phase  unaccomplished,  the  Commanding  General,  Eighth 
United  States  Army  Korea  (EUSAK),  was  burdened  with  logistic  and 
administrative  functions  normally  not  those  of  a  tactical  commander. 
The  2d  Logistical  Command,  subordinate  to  EUSAK,  was  responsible  for 
direct  logistical  support  of  Eighth  Army,  and  was  the  primary  agenpy 
placing  reouisitions  on  the  Japan  Logistical  Command  (JLCOM),  It 
controlled  theater  stocks  located  In  Korea,  and  was  responsible  for 
their  storage  and  distribution.  Eighth  Army  Headquarters  technical 
service  chiefs  handled  requisitioning  of  Classes  I,  III,  and  V  supplies, 
plus  army  aircraft  spare  parts,  and  supervised  issue  of  controlled  items. ^ 

The  EUSAK  Transportation  Officer  supervised  and  controlled  movement 
on  the  Korean  National  Railway  (KNR) ,  Acttial  railroad  operation  was 
another  2d  Logistical  Command  function,^ 

The  Eighth  Army  Commander  was  responsible  for  rear  area  securl'^. 
In  regions  behind  corps  rear  boimdaries,  except  for  certain  metropolitan 
areas,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Republic  of  Korea  Army  (ROKA),  performed  the 
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security  mission  with  ROKA  seciirity  battalions  and  Korean  Nationgil 
Police.  Through  the  United  States  Military  Advisory  Group  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  (KMAG),  another  EUSAK  subordinate  headquarters,  the 
ROKA  Chief  of  Staff  was  responsible  to  the  £Tjsy   Conmander.  In  metropolitan 
Pusan,  Kvinsan,  Taegu,  and  Seoul-Inchon  area,  security  was  provided  by  2d 
Logistical  Command  service  troops.-' 

Handling  prisoners  of  war  was  a  heavy  Eighth  Army  responsibility. 
Once  evacuated  from  forward  areas,  their  custody  and  care  was  charged 
to  the  2d  Logistical  Comaand." 

ROKA  training,  much  of  it  done  in  rear  areas,  was  closely  super- 
vised by  the  EUSAK  Commanding  General,  throxxgh  KMAG,  Also  under  KMAG 
supervision  were  ROKA  supply  depots  handling  items  peculiar  to  the  Korean 
Army.  Supply  channels  for  these  items  independently  paralleled  US  supply 
lines,'' 

The  EUSAK  Commander  was  charged  with  civil  affairs  functions  through- 
out UN-held  Korea,  performing  them  through  his  Deputy  Commander  for  Civil 
Affairs.  An  operating  agency.  The  United  Nations  Civil  Assistance  Com- 
mission in  Korea  (UNCACK),  handled  them  in  the  area  below  corps  rear 
boundaries.  Corps  and  division  commanders  were  responsible  for  civil 
affairs  within  their  unit  boundaries. 

To  relieve  the  Eighth  Army  Commander  of  those  logistic  and  territorial 
responsibilities  not  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  combat  operations, 
including  political  relations  vdth  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government,  a 
different  logistic  organization  was  sought. 


Planni  ng 

To  establish  the  logistical  organization  which  would  best  meet  the 
need,  a  series  of  conferences  were  held  during  the  first  half  of  June 
1952.  Attending  were  G-^  staff  officers  from  FECOM,  EUSAK,  Japan 
Logistical  Command,  and  2d  Logistical  Command.   Preliminary  meetings  were 
held  in  Korea,  others  were  held  at  Headquarters,  FECOM,  in  Japan. ° 

Furnished  with  recommendations  and  comments  from  technical  services 
the  conferees  prepared  a  staff  study  (officially  by  Headquarters,  FECOM) 
which,  on  12  June,  was  sent  to  staff  sections  of  the  various  headquarters 
for  comments.  On  the  basis  of  these  comments  the  FECOM  staff  study  was 
revised  and  again  staffed, ■'•'-^ 

The  revised  staff  study  provided  four  proposals  for  a  new  logistic 
organization: 

Case  I.  Establishment  of  an  Advance  Section,  Communications  Zone 
(Ad  Sec,  Com  Z),  under  CG,  JLCOM  (Deputy  CG,  AFFE),  or  CINCFE. 

Case  II.  Establishment  of  an  administrative  area  (Korean  Logistic 
Command)  under  a  senior  commander  reporting  directly  to  CG,  Eighth  Amgr. 


Information 

Case  III,  Establishment  of  a  superior  headquarters  in  Korea  with 
a  conmander  for  groimd  tactical  forces,  commander  for  the  administrative 
and  logistic  command  (Korean  Logistic  Command)  and  a  deputy  for  civil 
affairs . 

Case  IV.  Establishment  under  CINCfE  of  a  Communications  Zone  in 
Korea,  consisting  of  Com  Z  Hq,  a  Base  Section  emd  an  Advance  Section; 
this  communication  eene  to  be  cooaaanded  by  an  officer  of  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant  General  (or  a  Major  General  of  equivalent  stature),  and  to 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate  staff .^^ 

Within  the  study  the  merits,  inadequacies,  and  possible  division  of 
responsibility  in  each  proposal  were  presented.  In  Cases  I  and  IV,  PECOM 
assumed  that  the  logistic  commander  vovild  give  full  consideration  to  the 
tactical  commander's  needs  and  requests.  CINCP^  would  resolve  any  dis- 
agreement. Under  Cases  II  and  III,  the  tactical  commander  would  have 
direct  control  of  the  logistic  command.  In  all  cases,  impetus  would  be 
from  the  rear  forward,^ 

Ihider  all  four  proposals,  the  logistic  commander  would  control 
railroad  operations.  Under  Cases  II  and  III,  control  and  operation  would 
be  delegated  to  the  subordinate  logistic  commander,  thus  relieving  the 
tactical  commander  of  detedls.   In  Cases  I  and  IV,  the  separate  logistic 
orgamization,  rather  than  subordinate,  would  operate  and  control  the 
railroads,  with  the  primary  mission  of  supporting  the  tactical  command. 
Should  the  tactical  commander  prefer  some  degree  of  control  in  sureas 
forward  of  corps  boundaries,  he  could  establish  small  regulating  points. 
But  the  burden  of  operational  detail  and  over-all  control  wo\ild  be 
removed.  ^-^ 

Under  Cases  II  and  III,  rear  area  security  would  be  handled  essen- 
tially in  the  same  way  as  in  the  past,  except  that  the  tactical  commander 
would  be  relieved  of  direct  responsibility  for  details.  In  both  cases, 
coordination  between  tactical  and  logistic  staffs  woiild  be  necessary, 
with  occasional  reference  to  the  tactical  commander.   In  Cases  I  and  IV, 
the  security  mission  either  could  be  retained  by  Eighth  Army  or  assigned 
to  the  logistic  command.  Shotild  EUSAK  retain  it,  there  would  be  no  work- 
load reduction.  Should  it  be  assigned  to  the  logistic  command,  respon- 
sibility would  be  lifted  from  the  Army  Commander,  but  details  of  control, 
assignment,  and  rotation  of  security  troops  would  have  to  be  fixed.  The 
two  commanders,  thoxjigh  neither  would  be  under  immediate  conqjulsion  to 
accede  to  the  other,  would  be  expected  to  work  harmoniously  in  establish- 
ing the  pattern  of  security  unit  reassignment.  Any  uzu^esolved  problem 
could  be  presented  to  CINCFE  for  solution,-^ 

In  Case  I,  if  distribution  and  storage  of  theater  stocks  were  under 
Japan  Logistical  Command  control,  programning  of  supplies  into  Korea 
would  be  facilitated  with  lines  of  communication  serving  Eighth  Anqy 
under  one  conmand.  Should  responsibility  lay  with  CIKCFE,  distribution 
and  storage  would  be  controlled  by  establishment  of  stock  levels  for 
both  Korea  and  Japan.  In  Case  II,  the  situation  would  remain  largely 
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the  same  as  in  the  past.  In  Cases  III  and  IV,  stock  control  would  be 
maintained  by  establishing  levels  for  both  JLCXDM  and  the  commTini cations 
zone.  In  Cases  II,  III,  and  IV,  programming  procedures  vould  remain 
unchanged, ^5 

It  was  paramount  that  the  Commanding  General,  EUSAK,  be  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  prisoners  of  war.  Case  II  would  do  it  to  a  degree, 
but  ultimate  responsibility  still  would  be  his.  Only  by  taking  the 
responsibility  from  the  chain  of  command  leading  to  the  Army  Commander, 
could  he  be  relieved  of  it.  Case  III  would  isolate  the  responsibility 
more  than  would  Case  II. -^ 

Prom  the  tactical  commander's  viewpoint,  Cases  I  and  IV  woiild  best 
answer  the  prisoner  of  war  problem.  Under  each,  however,  difficulty 
could  arise  sho\ild  heavy  tactical  pressure  and  extensive  PW  difficulties 
occur  simultaneously.  In  that  event,  additloneQ.  troops  might  be  required 
by  the  logistic  command  at  a  time  when  the  tactical  commander  considered 
it  unwise  to  furnish  them.  Under  such  conditions,  pleinners  deemed  it 
appropriate  that  ClhXPE  decide  whether  Eighth  Army  woxild  provide  additioned 
troops  or  whether  they  would  come  from  other  sources  available  to  the 
theater  commander. 

In  all  cases  ROKA  training  would  remain  directly  or  indirectly 
\inder  the  EUSAK  Commander.  If  KMAG  was  to  continue  its  tactical  training 
mission  under  the  command  best  fitted  to  supervise  its  advisory  functions, 
KMAG  and  RDKA  training  had  to  stay  with  Eighth  Army.  This  arrangement 
was  expected  to  create  no  problems  for  the  logistic  command  even  thotigh 
much  of  the  activity  took  place  in  its  area.  Neither  was  it  considered 
that  reorganization  would  materially  affect  ROKA  supply  procedure, ^^ 

Civil  affairs,  which  includes  problems  of  economic  coordination, 
financial  support  of  national  forces  and  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  position 
of  allied  forces  within  a  sovereign  nation,  usually  are  resolved  by 
agreements  with  the  sovereign  nation  involved.  These,  along  with  implement- 
ing policies,  provide  guidance  for  all  coranands  and  agencies  having  civil 
affairs  responsibilities  within  that  sovereign  state.  But  in  the  absence 
of  agreements,  as  in  Korea,  these  recurring  problems  must  be  solved  promptly 
and  uniformly  to  prevent  inflation,  duplication,  undue  competition  in  the 
employment  of  indigenous  labor  and  services,  and  other  ineqioities  which 
create  civilian  and  military  unrest.  Civil  affairs  in  Korea,  then,  must 

be  coordinated  at  one  focal  point,  done  by  establishing  policy  at  theater 
level. 19 

Under  Case  I,  two  divisions  of  civil  affairs  responsibility  were 
possible.  One,  the  responsibility  could  be  charged  to  the  commander  of 
the  advance  section,  handled  by  a  deputy  for  civil  affairs  furnished  to 
him.  The  latter  would  coordinate  civil  affairs  in  Korea  and  would  be 
CINCUNC's  representative  on  the  Combined  Economic  Board,  Based  on  CIKCUNC 
policy,  coordination  would  be  effected  with  all  commands  and  agencies 
handling  civil  affairs  on  the  peninsula.  The  advance  section  commander 
would  establish  liaison  \d.th  EUSAK  and  other  commands  in  Korea  to  render 


required  support.  The  Conaaanding  General,  EDSAK,  still  would  deal  with 
the  RDK  Government,  through  KMAG  and  C  of  S,  ROKA,  on  matters  of  train- 
ing and  utilization  of  ROK  Armed  Forces.  Or,  the  responsibility  could 
remain  with  the  tactical  conmander.  He  would  retain  a  deputy  for  civil 
affairs  and  control  of  UNCACK.*° 

Under  Case  II,  the  major  difference  from  above  solutions  is  that 
civil  affairs  would  be  under  an  administrative  coramajider  reporting  directly 
to  the  tactical  commander.  As  an  alternate  solution,  the  tactical  com- 
mander could  retain  direct  control  of  civil  affairs.  Under  Case  III, 
the  deputy  for  civil  affairs  would  be  on  the  superior  commander's  staff .^ 

Under  Case  IV,  the  solution  essentially  would  be  the  same  as  in  Case 
I,  where  CINCFE  would  have  direct  control  of  the  advance  section.  COMZ 
would  have  the  major  interest  in  civil  affairs,  but  both  EUSAK  and  COMZ 
would  operate  under  policies  established  by  CINCFE. ^^ 

Advantagewiee,  Case  I  would  relieve  the  tactical  commander  of  all 
logistical  functions  and  responsibility  for  rear  areas,  thus  permitting 
greater  flexibility  in  tactical  operations.  It  would  put  rail  control 
and  operation  throughout  UN-held  Korea  under  one  commander.  Responsibility 
for  area  security  and  the  means  for  discharging  it  would  be  under  the 
area  commander.  The  tactical  commander  would  be  relieved  of  POW  respon- 
sibility. He  would  continue  to  control  ROKA  training  through  KMAG.  The 
responsibility  for  stock  control,  storage,  and  distribution  of  all  theater 
assets  in  Japan  and  Korea  would  remain  with  communications  zone  organiza- 
tions. Case  I  wo\ild  facilitate  Korean  roll-up  in  the  event  of  an  armistice. 
Under  solution  1  regarding  civil  affairs  activity,  the  tactical  commander 
would  be  relieved  of  thos  functions  in  the  area  below  the  Army  boundary 
and  he  woiild  be  given  assistance  on  civil  affairs  within  his  zone.^^ 

Logistical  organization  \inder  Case  I  would  prove  disadvantageous  in 
that  it  wo\ild  impose  on  the  JLCOM  Conmander  or  CINCFE  the  resp»onsibility 
for  an  overseas  conrruni cations  zone  with  all  its  inherent  problems.  It 
would  remove  the  conm\uiication8  zone  commander  too  far  from  the  combat 
zone  conanander.  The  tactical  conanander  would  have  no  direct  control  of 
the  logistic  base  organization  supporting  him,  nor  wovild  he  have  any  con- 
trol of  rail  movement  within  the  combat  zone.  The  ROKA  Chief  of  Staff 
would  have  to  deal  with  an  additional  headquarters  in  connection  with 
area  security  forces.  Such  organization  might  reqviire  time-consuming 
action  by  CINCFE  in  adjusting  disagreements  on  allocation  of  security 
troops.  If  civil  affairs  responsibility  lay  with  the  COMZ  commander 
there  would  be  a  separation  of  responsibility  between  two  major  conmands, 
one  in  Korea,  and  one  in  Japan.  And  if  civil  affairs  responsibility  re- 
mained with  the  EUSAK  Comoander,  he  would  still  be  burdened  with  a  non- 
tactical  function  outside  of  his  zone  of  responsibility,^ 

Case  II  would  be  advantageous  for  it  would  hole  control  of  logistic 
and  tactical  operations  in  Korea  under  the  tactical  commander,  yet  re- 
lieve bin  of  logistical  details.  He  would  retain  control  of  rail  movements. 
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also  ROKA  training.  The  tactical  commander  would  be  relieved  of  direct 
responsibility  for  security  and  prisoners  of  war  within  the  Korean 
Logistic  Command  area.  Civil  affairs  would  be  handled  by  one  head- 
q\iarters.  The  tactical  commander  could  have  immediate  control  of  civil 
affairs,  or  should  they  be  handled  by  his  administrative  area  commander, 
he  cotild  be  freed  from  the  administrative  de tails. ^5 

However,  logistic  organization  under  Case  II  would  not  relieve 
the  tactical  commander  of  overeG-l  responsibility  for  logistic  support 
in  Korea,  for  security  and  prisoners  of  war,  or  for  civil  affairs 
activity. 2^ 

Case  III  woiild  provide  the  advantage  of  relieving  the  tactical  com- 
mander of  all  logistic  functions  and  responsibility  of  the  area  to 
his  rear.  It  woTild  place  rail  control  and  operation  under  one  commander. 
Security  responsibility  and  the  means  for  providing  it  would  fall  vinder 
the  commander  responsible  for  the  area.  The  tactical  commander  would  be 
relieved  of  POW  responsibility.  He  would  be  relieved  of  civil  affairs 
functions  below  the  Army  rear  boundary  and  would  be  given  assistance  on 
other  civil  affairs  missions.  The  tactical  commander  would  retain  con- 
trol of  ROKA  training  through  KMAG.  And  finally,  CINCFE  would  not  be 
faced  with  the  time-consiaming  problem  of  settling  differences  between 
Eighth  Army  and  the  Korean  Logistic  Command, 2''' 

Disadvantageously,  Case  III  would  require  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  headquarters  and  a  new  commander  of  combat  troops  in  Korea, 
thereby  adding  to  the  chain  of  command  and  reqiiiring  more  personnel. 
The  tactical  commander  would  have  no  direct  control  of  the  logistic 
organization  in  Korea  supporting  him,  nor  over  rail  movement  within  the 
combat  zone.  And  ROKA  sec\irity  troops  would  be  divided  between  the 
logieticB  and  tactical  commanders, ^^ 

Case  IV  wo\ild  have  the  advantage  of  relieving  the  tactical  commander 
of  all  logistic  functions  and  rear  area  responsibility.  All  rail  control 
and  operations  within  UN-held  Korea  woxild  be  under  one  commander.  Area 
security  and  means  of  discharging  that  responsibility  would  be  londer  the 
responsible  area  commander.  The  tactical  commander  would  be  relieved  of 
POW  responsibility  and  of  civil  affairs  functions  in  the  area  below  Army 
rear  boundary.  There  wo\ald  be  provided  a  single  coordinator  for  civil 
affairs  who  would  assist  the  tactical  commander  by  advising  him  on  those 
activities  within  the  Army  area.  The  tacticed  commander  woxild  retain 
ROKA  training  through  KMAG.  COMZ  would  be  directly  under  CINCFE,  Over- 
all, Case  IV  followed  sound  principles  of  doctrine  based^n  study  and 
experience  and  promulgated  in  field  service  regulations,^ 

Case  IV  would  have  disadvantages.  Readjustment  from  an  improvised 
organization  to  a  more  orthodox  organization  for  an  overseas  expeditionary 
force  would  be  required.  It  might  require  action  by  CINCFE  in  adjustment 
of  differences  over  secturity  troop  allocation,  for  those  troops  would  be 
divided  between  the  tactical  and  logistic  commands.  It  would  require 
establishment  of  an  additional  headquarters  in  Korea,  thus  adding  another 
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to  the  chain  of  command  and  possible  enlarging  personnel  requirements. 
And,  although  civil  affairs  policy  would  be  established  by  one  agency, 
CINCFE,  responsibility  for  carrying  it  would  be  divided  between  two 
commands.^ 

The  final  recommendation  presented  in  the  FECCM  staff  study  was 
for  adoption  of  Case  IV.  Accordingly,  then,  there  would  be  established 
in  Korea,  under  CINCFE,  a  commiinicatlons  zone  consisting  of  a  headqiiarters, 
base  section,  and  advance  section.  The  logistic  command  would  be  desig- 
nated the  Korean  Communications  Zone  \inder  the  command  of  a  lieutenant 
general  or  major  general  of  equivalent  statiire.  An  appropriate  staff 
would  be  provided,  including  a  civil  affairs  officer.  The  2d  and  3d 
Logistical  Commands  would  be  considered  for  operation  of  the  Base  and 
Advance  Sections  respectively,  and  JLCOM  woxild  support  the  Korean  Com- 
munications Zone  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ZI  -  ComZ  relationship,  with 
supply  levels  established  by  CINCFE.  The  Eighth  Army  rear  boundary  would  be 
moved  as  far  forward  as  practicable  so  as  to  give  the  communications  rone 
maximum  responsibility.  If  possible,  boundary  lines  would  be  set  along 
provincial  boundaries  to  simplify  civil  affairs  control  problems, ^^ 

This  staff  study,  sent  to  Eighth  Army  Headquarters  for  comment  and 
further  recommendations  by  the  Commanding  General  and  staff  sections  con- 
cerned, was  recommended  ty  EUSAK  for  approval,  on  28  June  1952.  Included 
with  Eighth  Army's  approval  indorsement  were  comments  concerning  the 
status  of  units,  personnel,  facilities,  and  bovmdaries.  Those  units  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  successful  operations  of  Eighth  Army  were 
indicated.   It  was  maintained  that  KMAG  personnel,  HOKA  schools,  training 
centers,  rebuilt  facilities,  and  supply  facilities  shotild  remain  under 
EUSAK  Headquarters,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  locations.   It 
was  contemplated  that  reorganization  would  make  necessary  some  adjust- 
ment in  grades  and  troops.  No  initial  relocation  of  troops  was  anticipated, 
rather  moves  would  be  made  as  reorganization  progressed.  It  was  expected 
that  EUSAK  Advance  would  remain  at  Seoul  and  EUSAK  Main  at  Taegu,  but  it 
was  suggested  that  the  actual  An^y  reeir  boundary  be  located  along  the 
southern  boiindaries  of  Kyonggi-Do  and  Kangwon-Do  Provinces 


Implementation 

On  10  July  1952,  Headquarters,  FECOM,  issued  a  letter  of  instructions 
assigning  KCOMZ  its  missions.  Under  provisions  of  this  letter,  the  Com- 
manding General,  Korean  Communications  Zone,  was  charged  with  logistical 
and  administrative  operations  for  the  support  of  United  Nations  Forces  in 
Korea,  except  those  specifically  delegated  to  other  commands.  He  was  also 
made  responsible  for  logistical  support  of  Republic  of  Korea  Armed  Forces. 
The  KCOMZ  Commander  was  directed  to  supervise  operation  of  the  Korean 
National  Railroad  throughout  UN-held  Korea  and  movements  control  of  all 
means  of  transportation  within  his  command.  He  was  also  to  insure  the 
security  of  his  area.^^ 

The  KCOMZ  Commander  became  z^sponsible  for  Internment,  administration, 
(page  9  follows)  ^^^^^ 


control,  and  utilization  of  prisoners  of  war  and  other  categories  of 
internees  held  in  custody  within  the  geographiccd  limits  of  KCOMZ. 
He  was  charged,  within  his  area,  for  administration  of  civil  affairs 
activities.  It  became  his  responsibility  to  maintain  relations  on 
political  and  economic  matters  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government, 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  the  IMted  States 
imbassador,  and  to  supervise  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  Civil 
Assistance  Ck>iBmand.^ 

FECOM  directed  that  Headquarters,  KCOMZ,  be  organized  with  the 
■Jnlrnmn  personnel  necessary  to  discharge  its  command  mission.  The  chan- 
nel of  loglstlCELl  support  was  established  as  between  Eighth  Army  and 
the  section  of  the  Communications  Zone  in  direct  support  of  the  Army. 
FECOM  cautioned  that  only  such  administrative  matters  essential  to  the 
discharge.of  the  KCOMZ  missions  should  pass  through  or  to  KCOMZ  head- 
quarters. 

Too,  FECOM  Instructed  that  initially,  ZCOKZ   be  Imposed  on  the  2d 
Logistical  Command,  which  the  KCOMZ  Coionander  was  to  designate  as  the 
Korean  Base  Section.  This  was  to  insure  continuity  of  support  to  Eighth 
Army.  Then  the  Conmandlng  General,  KCOMZ,  was  to  assume  responsibility 
as  rapidly  as  possible  for  those  functions  not  directly  related  to  the 
discharge  of  the  Korean  Base  Section's  logistical  aission.^^ 

The  Korean  Base  Section,  upon  its  establishment,  was  to  be  the  sole 
requisitioning  agency  in  Korea  submitting  requirements  to  the  Japan 
Logistical  Command.  (It  was  not  to  place  requirements  directly  on  the 
zone  of  interior.)  It  was  to  continue  the  former  2d  Logistical  CosDoand 
responsibility  for  water  movement  control,^' 

By  the  letter  of  instructions  the  boundary  between  Eighth  Army  and 
KCOM  was  set  at  that  line  previously  recomcoended  by  the  EUSAK  Ctoaander^ 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Kyonggl-Do  and  Kangwon-Do  I^vinces.^^ 

FECOM  ordered  all  US  Aroy  installations  (exclusive  of  KMAG  instal- 
lations) in  the  geographical  area  of  KCOIG,  and  the  poirb  enclaves  of 
Inchon,  Sokoho-ri,  and  Cfauminjin,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Korean  Com- 
Bunl cations  Zone.  It  was  directed  that  consideration  be  given  to  early 
release  to  the  KCOMZ  Comnander  of  facilities  then  occupied  by  Eighth  Anoy 
Headquarters  elements  in  the  Taega  vicinity,  and  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  latter  with  other  EUSAK  Headquarters  elements  already  in  the 
Eighth  Ar^  area,-'^ 

The  PECOM  instructions  left  with  the  EUSAK  CooBnander,  responsibility 
for  KMAG  operations  and  training  of  ROKA  units,  and  classified  all  in- 
stallations of  one  oomnand  physically  located  v^thin  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  other  as  Class  II  installations* 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  KCOMZ,  Provisional,  was  to 
be  organised  by  25  July  1952,  and  was  to  become  operational  on  1  August, 
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In  coordination  with  the  Eighth  Amy  Comnander,  the  Cosimanding  General, 
KCOMZ,  was  to  recommend  to  CINCFE,  specific  phased  dates  on  which  respon- 
sibility for  each  assigned  function  could  be  assumed.  The  EUSAK  Com- 
mander was  directed  to  render  all  practical  assistance  to  the  KCOMZ 
Coonander  in  reaching  those  recommendations  and  in  transferring  respon- 
sibility for  operations.  To  facilitate  the  desired  action,  direct  com- 
munication between  the  Commanding  General^,  Eighth  Army,  and  KCOMZ,  was 
authorised.^ 

By   General  Orders  Number  6$,  also  published  on  10  Jtdy  1952,  CINCFE 
established  the  Korean  Communications  Zone  as  a  major  command  of  the  Far 
East  Command,  organized  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  Korean 
Communications  Zone,  ProTlsional,  at  Taegu,  and  annoianced  the  appointment 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Herren,  as  Conmianding  General  of  the  new  command,^ 
ftreviouB  to  this  announcement,  General  Herren  had  been  the  Eighty  Army 
Deputy  for  Civil  Affairs  and  CINCUNC  representative  on  the  Combined 
Economic  Board,  operating  in  that  capacity  at  Pusan. 

To  assist  the  new  commander  in  organizing  the  Korean  Communications 
Zone  and  to  establish  the  working  relationships  between  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ, 
Brig.  Gen,  C,  W,  Chris tenberry,  EUSAK  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Col, 
D,  F,  Buchwald,  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G4,  were  detailed  to  the 
roles  of  coordinators, 

Generail  Chrlstenberry,  as  chief  coordinator,^^  has  the  mission  of 
establishing  unity  and  harmony  between  the  two  commands.  Operations  in 
Korea  had  to  be  kept  one  picture  and  a  harmonious  picture.  The  victory 
sought  could  not  be  military  alone  —  there  had  also   to  be  rehabilitation 
through  educational  and  economical  improvements.  Thus  unity  between  the 
two  commands  was  essential.  One  command  could  not  be  successful  without 
support  and  cooperation  from  the  other.  Victory  could  not  be  complete 
imless  there  was  harmonious  effort  between  commands.  And,  as  stated  by 
General  Chrlstenberry,  "This  feeling  of  harmony  had  to  be  established  at 
the  time  of  organization,  else  it  would  be  a  long-healing  schizm, "^ 

After  the  activation  order  and  letter  of  Instructions  had  been  pub- 
lished, agreements  between  the  KCOMZ  staff  sections  and  their  EUSAK 
counterparts  were  soiight  concerning  functions  and  troops  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  the  times  that  these  transfers  woiild  be  made.  Through  con- 
ferences and  abbreviated  staff  studies,  proposals  were  prepared  by  staff 
officers  of  the  two  commands  cuid  as  a  result  of  them,  the  needed  decisions 
were  reached.  Vhere  differences  remained,  CINCFE  made  the  final  decision. 

In  order  to  present  Eighth  Army*s  views  as  to  which  functions  and 
troops  should  be  transferred,  and  which  retained,  and  as  to  the  proper 
time  to  make  transfers,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  recommendations 
of  the  interested  EUSAK  staff  sections  as  well  as  the  agreements  finally 
reached  within  the  province  of  each  section  and  their  results, 
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The  EUSAK  Ql  proposed  that  KGOMZ  handle  its  own  pbrsonnel  admin- 
istration including  replacements,  morale,  personnel  services,  manpower 
control  and  utilization,  safety  program,  and  R  &  R  program.  He  advised 
that  K(X)MZ  be  given  the  task  of  clearing  civilians  into  Korea  vithin 
its  Bone,  and  the  duty  of  coordinating  with  the  EUSAK  Gl  Section  for 
entry  of  civilians  and  VIPs  into  the  EUSAK  area  from  KC0MZ.A5 

Final  aigreement  on  the  division  of  Gl  responsibilities  were  as 
proposed  by  EUSAK.  Governed  by  the  avedlability  of  personnel  to  KGOMZ 
80  that  the  designated  responsibilities  could  be  taken  over  by  that 
command,  functions  Vfi^  completely  phased  to  KGOMZ  in  the  month  1  August 
-  1  September  1952/^ 

The  principal  advantage  that  accrued  to  the  EUSAK  Gl  Section  was 
the  relief  from  responsibility  for  guarding  and  controlling  enemy 
prisoners  of  war.  The  EUSAK  Gl  pointed  out  that  an  index  to  the  admin- 
istrative load  created  by  prisoner  of  war  responsibilities  could  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  separate  subordinate  command  (Prisoner  of  War 
Command)  was  activated  to  handle  this  one  function,^' 

In  other  phases  of  EUSAK  Gl  operations,  the  administrative  work- 
load was  decreased  proportionatly  to  the  area  taken  over  by  KGOMZ .^° 

The  EUSAK  Gl  recommended  that  in  any  future  similar  undertaking, 
the  key  personnel  of  a  new  section  be  given  about  two  weeks  on-the-job 
training  in  the  old  section  before  the  new  organisation  is  officially 
activated.  This  would  allow  saoother  functioning  after  activation  with 
fewer  problems  to  be  solved.  As  pointed  out  by  him,  while  a  tendency 
always  exists  to  rush  an  activation  such  as  that  which  took  place, 
detailed  advance  planning  will  set  up  an  orderly  transition  and  permit 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  Personnel  of  the  new  organization  will 
be  better  oriented  as  to  what  the  functions  are,  and  how  they  can  best 
be  accomplished*^^ 

22 

Before  the  establishment  of  KGOMZ,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G2,  EUSAK,  had  placed  full  responsibility  on  the  2d  Logistical  Command 
for  ooxmterintelligenoe  operations  south  of  the  northern  boundaries  of 
North  Ch'ungch'ong,  South  Ch'ungch'ong,  and  North  Kyongsang  Provinces, 
and  all  counterintelligence  operations  in  connection  with  prisoner  of 
war  inclosures.  He  also  had  assigned  to  2d  Logistical  Command  the  duty 
of  reporting  guerrilla  incidents  and  furnishing  estimates  of  guerrilla 
strength,  capabilities,  and  probable  courses  of  action.  Operational 
control  of  two  EUSAK  GIG  detachments  had  been  giv^n  to  the  2d  Logistical 
Command  to  help  carry  out  those  responsibilities.^^ 

With  this  previous  decentralization,  the  EUSAK  G2  made  no  proposals 
except  that  the  2d  Logistical  Comnand  transfer  its  intelligence  section 
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Intact  to  KCOMZ,  with  the  section  retaining  functions  and  responsibilities 
already  assigned.  This  recommendation  was  made  on  the  basis  that  KCOMZ^ 
as  senior  headquarters,  would  have  the  area  intelligence  responsibility, 
while  the  2d  Logistical  Command,  to  become  the  Korean  Base  Section  and 
to  play  a  logistics  role  only,  would  have  no  need  for  an  intelligence 
section.  No  disagreement  arose,  and  the  EUSAK  G2  recommendation  was 
carried  out,^^ 

Final  agreement  on  the  division  of  responsibility  for  intelligence 
functions  between  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ,  then,  closely  paralleled  the  former 
functional  division  between  EUSAK  and  2d  Logistical  Command.  Within 
the  KCOMZ  area  of  responsibility  this  comprised  installation  security, 
intelligence  of  bandit  forces,  PW  camp  security,  security  clearance  and 
complaints  investigations,  political  information  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  general  intelligence  coordination.  Any  KCOMZ  needs  for  intelligence 
support  over  that  which  can  be  provided  by  EUSAK  without  limiting  the 
combat  mission,  must  coae  from  JEC0M,52 

Since  the  responsibility  already  had  been  delegated  to  a  subordinate 
command,  establishment  of  KCOMZ  had  slight  immediate  operational  impact 
on  the  EUSAK  G2  Section.  However,  absolute  release  from  responsibility 
for  PW,  bandit,  and  political  intelligence  did  permit  better  concentration 
on  tactical  intelligence.  Furthermore,  with  the  task  of  post-hostilities 
PW  processing  passed  to  KCOMZ,  EUSAK  was  relieved  of  a  potential  large 
burden  that  otherwise  would  have  taxed  the  capabilities  of  its  G2  Section," 

Lack  of  any  control  over  intelligence  operations  in  an  area  where 
the  Commanding  General,  Eighth  Army,  still  retains  considerable  interest 
provides  some  disadvantages.  Although  bandit  operations  are  a  KCOMZ 
responsibility,  operations  mast  be  carried  out  throxxgh  KMAG,  an  Eighth 
Aray  organization.  Further,  since  counter-bandit  troops  required  to 
support  ROK  National  Polioe  mist  come  from  Eighth  Amy  sources,  the  Army 
Commander  imist  be  in  a  position  to  eval\iate  troop  needs  for  eounter*bandit 
operations  against  the  need  for  these  troops  in  combat.  There  is  eilso 
a  slight  disadvantage  in  having  no  authoritative  control  present  to 
centralize  counterintelligence  operations.  Finally,  although  the  respon- 
sibility for  governmental  liaison  is  placed  entirely  on  KCOMZ,  nothing 
can  prevent  ROK  Governmental  officials  from  dealing  directly  with  the 
Army  Commander.  This  means  that  Eighth  Army's  G2  Section  Bust  continue 
to  provide  political  information  for  the  Commanding  General, 54 

The  EUSAK  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3,  recommended  that  KCOMZ  be 
responsible  for  organization  and  operation  of  a  Ihiited  Nations  Prisoner 
of  War  Command.  Bb   also  recommended  that  KCOMZ  control,  administer,  and 
furnish  logistical  support  for  all   US  Army  installations  in  the  Kcomz 
geographical  area,  except  that  local  security  of  Eighth  Army  Class  II 
installations  remain  a  EUSAK  responsibility.  Vice  versa,  KCOMZ  was  to 
provide  local  security  for  «lL1  its  Class  II  installations  within  the  Army 
zone  in  addition  to  its  own  assigned  area.  KCOMZ  was  to  be  responsible 
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for  individual  and  tmit  training  of  its  assigned  troops,  plus  that  of 
assigned  or  attached  AA  units  which  are  under  the  operationeG.  control 
of  the  Cocmand  General,  Far  East  Air  Force.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
units,  it  was  also  proposed  that  KCOMZ  be  charged  with  their  logistical 
support,  administration,  discipline,  and  internal  organization.  It  was 
another  EUSAK  G3  recoimnendation  that  KCOMZ  handle  the  exchange  and 
administration  of  prisoners  of  war  after  an  armistice,  and  that  they 
orgfT.ize  and  furnish  logistical  support  to  the  United  Nations  Military- 
Armistice  Commission  Support  Group.  Also,  KCOMZ  was  to  supervise  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  printing  plant,  then  located  in  Pusan,  all  Armed 
Forces  Radio  broadcasting  stations  in  Korea,  and  was  to  distribute 
informational  media  to  EUSAK  and  among  its  own  units.  Finally,  the 
EUSAK  G3  recommended  that  KCOMZ  establish  liaison  with  the  Navy,  Marines, 
and  Air  Force  in  matters  of  mutual  interest  among  those  forces  and  KCOMZ, ^5 

The  EUSAK  G3  advised  that  transfer  of  responsibility  take  place 
without  disrupting  current  missions  of  units  concerned,  to  be  done  by 
making  transfers  on  earliest  dates  agreeable  to  both  commands.  He 
proposed  that  \inits  schedxiled  for  transfer  remain  in  their  locations 
insofar  as  it  was  consistent  with  their  new  missions,  and  recommended 
that  any  reqviired  relocations  be  phased  so  as  to  maintain  maylmnn  oper- 
ational effectiveness.^^ 

Initially,  KCOMZ  did  not  want  to  accept  PW  responsibility  until  all 
camp  coofitruction  vmderway  at  the  time  of  reorganization  had  been  com- 
pleted.^" The  KCOMZ  Commander  requested  that  CINCUNC  direct  the  Army 
Commander  to  continue  partial  command  and  supervision  of  agencies  which 
KCOMZ  was  not  yet  prepared  to  assume.  This  request  pointed  primarily  at 
the  operation  of  POV  camps  and  their  contin\xed  construction, 58  But  the 
Eighth  Army  Commander  did  not  concrir  in  the  proposal.  He  informed  CINCUNC 
that  all  major  engineer  projects  in  the  program  of  constniction  of  POW 
compounds  and  enclosures  had  been  completed  and  that  the  remaining  work 
could  be  accomplished  by  using  POW  labor  and  supervisory  personnel  then 
available, 5 7  This  disagreement  was  settled  by  CINCFE  in  favor  of  the 
EUSAK  Commander.  As  directed  by  CINCFE  on  2  August JL952,  the  CG  KCOMZ 
was  to  asBvone  immediate  and  full  PW  responsibility,^ 

In  retrospect,  the  EUSAK  G3  pointed  out  that  formation  of  a  eomnunl- 
cations  zone  as  acttially  perfonned  made  the  most  efficient  utilization 
of  aved-lable  manpower  and  skills.  But,  formation  of  a  communications  sone 
by  an  Amy  committed  to  combat  tends,  initially,  to  lessen  the  combat 
fefflciency  of  that  Army.  Therefore,  he  recommended  that  utilization  of  a 
combat  am^  in  an  active  campaigh  as  a  basis  for  creating  a  conmoni cations 
zone  organization  not  be  established  as  a  precedent  for  any  future  similar 
undertaking.  Rather,  a  packaged-type  logistical  command  should  be  organ- 
ized ismd  trained  in  the  ZI  for  employment  in  the  combat  area.  The  EUSAK 
G3  realized  that  such  a  command  cotild  not,  for  exan5)le,  be  tailored  to 
meet  all  req\dj:^ment8  in  Korea.  But  the  basic  staffs  and  key  enlisted 
personnel  could  be  atigmenied  ftrom  the  combat  army  with  the  necessary 
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service  tmits  req\iired  by  existent  conditions.  Ife  also  recommended  that 
such  a  logistical  conanand,  once  formed  by  the  Anny  Commander,  as  a  neces- 
sity shoiild  continue  to  report  directly  to  the  Army  Commander  for  max- 
imum support  of  the  combat  effort  until  such  time  as  the  logistical 
command  headquarters  was  completely  organized  and  could  assume  full 
responsibility  vithout  loss  of  support  to  the  combat  effort, ^-^ 


Ad.lutant  General 

The  Eighth  Army  Adjutant  General  recommended  that  EUSAK  continue 
operation  of  the  Amy  statistical  and  accounting  system  for  all  troops 
in  Korea,  including  KCOMZ,  Because  the  small  KC0^5Z  strength  did  not 
justify  assignment  of  an  MRU,  that  headquarters  agreed  with  the  recom- 
mendation, and  FECOM  later  approved  it.   The  EUSAK  AG  proposed,  too, 
that  KCOMZ  take  charge  of  all  railway  mail  service  in  Korea,  in-transit 
mails  at  Pusan  and  Taegu,  and  the  central  mail  directory  service  for  all 
US  personnel.  Further,  he  felt  that  KCOMZ  should  publish  the  troop 
location  lists,  administer  and  inspect  postal  units  assigned  or  attached 
to  KCOMZ,  and  operate  secvirity  courier  transfer  stations  within  its  own 
area.  He  recommended  that  the  1st  Base  Post  Office,  in  addition  to 
other  postal  units,  remain  under  EUSAK  control,  while  the  2d  Base  Post 
Office  plus  three  other  postal  units  be  controlled  by  KCOMZ, ^2 

Through  conferences  among  members  of  the  two  headquarters,  minor 
differences  were  eliminated,  and  the  proposals  of  the  Eighth  Army  AG 
were  adopted  with  few  exceptions.  The  1st  Base  Post  Office  was  not 
retained  by  EUSAK.  Instead,  it  became  a  KCOMZ  unit.  Rather  than  oper- 
ating only  those  security  courier  transfer  stations  within  its  assigned 
zone,  KCOMZ  was  charged  with  all  such  transfer  stations  regardless  of 
location.  Further,  EUSAK  processed  casualty  and  nonbattle  loss  reports 
on  xinits  attached  to  KCOMZ,  while  the  latter  accomplished  that  function 
for  its  assigned  units.  The  same  arrangement  held  for  line  of  duty  in- 
vestigations. In  transfering  functions,  a  filing  problem  arose  wherever 
a  file  had  been  established  at  EUSAK  and  the  activity  to  which  the  file 
pex>tained  was  transferred  to  KCOMZ,  Each  such  filing  problem  was  re- 
solved individually, ^3 

The  reduction  of  the  EUSAK  zone  of  responsibility  eliminated  for 
the  EUSAK  AG  Section,  the  difficulty  of  supervising  operations  of  units 
scattered  over  a  broad  geographical  area.  Improved  efficiency  resulted 
rrom  lessening  the  span  of  control,  particularly  >^ere  base  post  offices 
were  concerned,  A  moderate  advantage  accrued  through  the  reduction  in 
nimber  of  line  of  duty  investigations  involving  problems  more  peculiar 
to  a  rear  area  administration.  Moreover,  replacement  functions  were 
properly  taken  over  by  KCOMZ,  This  was  accomplished  by  placing  the  two 
replacement  battalions  in  Korea  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  KCOhE,  The 
8069th  AU  Replacement  Battalion,  with  component  compaBies,  was  relieved 
from  assignment  to  Eighth  Army  and  was  assigned  to  KCOMZ,  The  UOth 
Replacement  Battalion,  with  component  companies,  remained  assigned  to 
Eighth  Army   but  was  attached  to  KCOMZ  for  operational  control.  These 
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factors  permit  greater  concentration  of  effort  by  EUSAK  on  functions 
more  closely  associated  with  a  field  army's  administration,^^ 

In  some  instances,  creation  of  KCOMZ  increased  the  EUSAK  AG  work- 
load.  For  example,  the  card  files  and  current  reports  prepared  by  MRU 
had  to  be  segregated  to  show  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ  separately.  The  new 
organization  also  created  additional  report  requirements, "5 

The  short  notice  under  which  KCOMZ  was  established  and  the  re- 
sultant inability  of  EUSAK  to  relinquish  various  responsibilities  and 
KCOMZ  to  accept  them,  caused  needless  duplication  of  effort  and  consider- 
able confusion.  The  EUSAK  Adjutant  General  felt  that  the  organization 
was  satisfactory  but  that  the  plan  was  not  coordinated  and  decided  upon 
far  enough  in  advance  to  allow  a  smooth  transition.  Therefore,  he  recom- 
mends that  in  any  future  reorganization  following  a  similar  pattern, 
planning  be  completed  sufficiently  in  advance  to  allow  the  new  organ- 
ization to  receive  its  personnel  and  organize  its  operations  prior  to 
any  actual  transfer  of  responsibility, "° 


Engineer 

Division  of  engineer  responsibilities  between  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ  was 
reacned  in  joint  confere.ices  among  representatives  of  FECOM,  EUSAK,  and 
KCOMZ.   In  genersil,  EUSAK  and  KCOI-IZ  assumed  all  normal  engineer  respon- 
sibilities within  their  respective  areas,  but  there  was  considerable 
disagreement  in  reaching  some  of  the  final  decisions,  ' 

EUSAK  and  KCOMZ  became  responsible  for  engineer  construction  activi- 
ties within  their  respective  areas.  This  included  most  Class  II  instal- 
lations. However,  responsibility  for  construction  support  of  EUSAK  Class 
II  installations  in  the  KCOMZ  area  has  not  been  completely  established. 
The  bulk  of  these  Class  II  installations  are  K>:AG  and  ROKA  agencies. 
Without  any  formal  agreement,  EUSAK  has  assumed  responsibility  for  their 
support. 

Logistical  support  of  the  Air  Force  is  a  KCOMZ  function,  i.e.,  log- 
isticeil  support  of  a  common  nature:  electric  power,  POL,  roads,  and 
railroads  up  to  the  limits  of  the  Air  Force  base  complex.  Construction 
within  boimdaries  of  the  Air  Force  base  complex  is  the  responsibility  of 
Air  Force  (SCARWAF)  engineer  units.  EUSAK,  though,  informally  assumed 
the  KCOMZ  responsibility  for  logistical  support  of  Air  Force  installa- 
tions within  the  Army  area, ^9 

At  the  time  KCOMZ  became  operationed,  some  construction  projects 
under  way  in  the  area  taken  over  by  KCOMZ  were  being  handled  by  tmits 
scheduled  to  remain  with  EUSAK.  EUSAK  agreed  to  complete  these  projects 
before  moving  the  units  into  the  Army  area.  But  at  a  later  date  EUSAK 
was  directed  to  attach  a  construction  battalion  to  KCOMZ  for  approximately 
six  months,  KCOMZ  then  agreed  to  complete  the  unfinished  projects.''''^ 

Initially,  road  maintenance  north  of  the  former  2d  Logistical  Command 
northern  boundary  became  a  EUSAK  responsibility.  The  area  south  of  that 
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line  was  assigned  to  KCOMZ.  Thus  EUSAK  had  accepted  responsibility  for 
road  maintenance  in  a  portion  of  the  KCOMZ  area.  P^hind  this  first 
eigreement  was  the  reasoning  that  EUSAK  coiild  perform  the  work  with 
fewer  troops  than  would  be  demanded  by  KCOMZ  should  they  be  given  the 
responsibility.  At  a  later  date,  when  CINCFE  directed  EUSAK  to  attach 
an  engineer  construction  battalion  to  KCOMZ  for  approximately  six  months. 
KCOMZ  agreed  to  handle  road  maintenance  in  all  of  its  geographical  area. '^ 

Of  the  three  engineer  pipeline  companies  available,  two  were  trans- 
ferred to  KCOMZ  and  one  retained  by  EUSAK.  EUSAK  agreed  to  operate  pipe- 
lines nuining  northward  from  Seoul  and  a  short  line  at  Cbunchon.  KCOMZ 
agreed  to  operate  pipelines  from  Inchon  to  Seotil  and  Osan.  The  latter 
lines  traverse  EUSAK 's  area  but  emanate  fi*om  the  Inchon  enclave,  a  part 
of  the  KCOMZ  area.  The  EUSAK  Engineer  considers  this  arrangement  only 
partially  satisfactory  since  KCOMZ  has  not  provided  sufficient  personnel 
to  operate  pipelines  efficiently.  Responsibility  for  pipeline  con- 
struction has  been  accepted  by  each  headquarters  within  its  respective 
area, ' 

Responsibility  for  generation  and  primary  distribution  of  electric 
power  in  all  of  UN-held  Korea  was  given  to  KCOMZ.  But  they  requested 
assistance  from  EUSAK  until  such  time  as  qualified  engineer  personnel 
were  assigned.  EUSAK  has  not  yet  been  able  to  free  themselves  of  respon- 
sibility for  primary  distribution  of  power.  Moreover,  EUSAK  Engineers 
do  not  believe  they  will  ever  be  able  to  do  so,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  KCOMZ  function.  Additionally,  EUSAK  has  retained  control  of 
secondary  distribution  of  power  in  the  EUSAK  area,'^ 

Based  on  the  premise  that  all  real  estate  activity  in  Korea  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  one  headquarters,  representatives  of  the  Engineer 
Section,  FECOM,  proposed  that  KCOMZ  be  assigned  that  responsibility,  con- 
sidering that  headquarters  to  be  the  logical  one  to  perform  the  function, 
EUSAK  objected,  however,  on  the  basis  that  such  a  system  would  complicate 
procedures  involved  in  the  acq\iisition  of  real  estate.  And,  since  the 
bulk  of  real  estate  used  by  UN  forces  (other  than  in  operational  areas 
near  the  front)  is  in  the  Seoul  area,  it  was  the  EUSAK  position  that 
Eighth  Army  should  retain  responsibility  for  real  estate  activity  in  its 
own  area.  CINCFE »s  final  decision  left  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ  responsible  for 
real  estate  activities  within  their  respective  areas, '^ 

All  engineer  \mits  operating  the  552d  Engineer  Base  Depot  and  Sub- 
depot  Number  1  were  transferred  to  KCOMZ,  which  became  responsible  for 
supply  functions  carried  on  by  the  552d  since  logistical  support  of  EUSAK 
and  FAF  was  a  directed  KCOMZ  mission.  By  this  assignment,  though,  there 
is  no  senior  headquarters  in  Korea  with  over-all  resix>nsibility  and  in  a 
position  to  exercise  control  over  or  make  impartial  allocation  of  engineer 
items  in  short  supply, '5 

ftrior  to  creation  of  KCOMZ,  general  engineer  maintenance  support  in 
Korea  had  been  furnished  by  four  engineer  field  maintenance  companies. 
Three  companies  had  provided  maintenance  for  the  three  US  corps,  the 
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three  Ann7  construction  groups,  and  to  other  \anits  forward  of  the  Army- 
2d  Logistical  Command  boundary.  The  same  three  remained  with  EUSAK 
and  the  responsibility  for  engineer  maintenance  in  the  present  Amy 
area  was  continued  by  EUSAK,  The  other  company  had  furnished  maintenance 
support  to  the  552d  Engineer  Base  Depot  and  waits   in  the  old  2d  Logistical 
Command  area.  With  the  reorganization,  that  unit  was  transferred  to 
KCOMZ,  which  assumed  maintenance  responsibility  in  its  area, ' 

Previously,  refrigeration  maintenance  in  Korea  had  been  furnished 
by  the  54.5th  Engineer  Refrigeration  Maintenance  Detachment,  assigned 
to  the  2d  Logistical  Command.  This  unit  was  transferred  to  KCOMZ, 
which  agreed  to  furnish  refrigeration  maintenance  to  EUSAK, '^'^ 

Map  distribution  for  all  of  UN-held  Korea  was  retained  by  EUSAK 
daie  to  the  fact  that  FECOM  did  not  want  to  authorize  a  separate  channel 
for  KCOMZ,  The  sub-depot  remained  in  Pusan  and  the  25th  Map  Depot  Detach- 
ment continued  to  operate  it, '° 

Engineer  intelligence  activities  primarily  are  in  the  forward  areas 
and,  therefore,  were  not  changed  materially, '° 

From  the  Eighth  Army  standpoint,  an  advantage  accrued  EUSAK  Head- 
quarters through  the  organization  of  KCOMZ  is  the  closer  supervision  of 
engineer  activities  in  forward  areas  permitted  by  relief  from  engineer 
responsibility  in  rear  areas. °^ 

Considered  disadvantageous  is  the  existence  of  three  major  commands 
in  Korea  (EUSAK,  FAF,  KCOMZ)  conpeting  for  available  engineer  support 
with  no  senior  command  on  the  peninsula  to  make  decisions  and  establish 
priorities.   (Release  of  engineer  controlled  items  has  been  assumed  by 
KCOM^  Insofar  as  Eighth  Army  is  concerned,  Engineer  supply  has  become 
more  complicated  with  the  addition  of  another  headquarters  to  the  system. 
Hence,  EUSAK  Engineer  staff  officers  hold  the  opinion  that  the  problem 
of  inadequate  engineer  maintenance  support  of  operations  in  Korea  has 
not  been  solved  by  the  organization  of  KCOMZ. ®^ 


Ordnance 

The  division  of  ordnance  responsibilities  was  cleair-cut.  EUSAK 
performed  ordnance  functions  within  its  assigned  zone  thd  KCOMZ  handled 
ordnance  operations  in  its  area.  The  Eighth  Army  Ordnance  Officer  recom- 
mended that  edl  ordnance  units  located  in  the  KCOMZ  area  be  transferred 
to  that  headqueo-ters  except  KMAG's  ordnance  agencies,  a  supply  depot 
company  and  a  depot  platoon,  an  ammunition  renovation  platoon,  and  a 
reclamation  and  classification  company.  He  wanted  the  latter  xinits, 
except  KMAG,  located  in  the  Army  area  where  they  wo\ild  be  assigned  to  an 
ordnance  group.   (Location  of  other  units,  since  they  were  to  be  transferred 
to  the  new  organization,  was  to  be  determined  by  KCOMZ.  Nonetheless  EUSAK 
recommended  that  they  stay  in  the  KCOMZ  area,)^ 

There  were  few  differences  between  EUSAK  and  the  new  command  in 
reaching  final  decisions,  thus  no  particular  problems  arose.  However, 
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of  the  units  reconmended  for  retention  by  EUSAK,  only  KMAG  and  the 
ammunition  renovation  platoon  were  kept.  The  jjlatoon  moved  to  the 
EUSAK  area,  where  It  renovated  not  only  the  grade  III  aranunltion  of 
the  Army  but  also  that  of  KCOMZ.  Failure  to  receive  the  other  requested 
units  compelled  the  EUSAK  Ordnance  Officer  to  reorganize  a  medliim  main- 
tenance company  for  ordnsmce  depot  operations  and  in  place  of  the  two 
requested,  to  use  two  other  depot  companies  at  the  main  Army  depot. 
Failure  to  receive  the  reclamation  and  classification  company  made 
necessary  the  use  of  a  heavy  maintenance  company  in  a  role  normally 
assigned  to  the  former, °3 

Fewer  subordinate  units  \inder  the  operational  control  of  the  Eighth 
Army  Ordnance  Officer  reduced  the  number  of  associated  problems,  thus 
an  euivantage.  But  that  officer  considered  disadvantageous  the  addition 
of  another  command  to  the  logistics  chain  over  which  he  had  no  operational 
control.  In  viewing  the  possibility  of  another  such  reorganization  taking 
place  under  similar  circumstances,  he  advised  that  more  time  be  allowed 
for  planning  than  was  available  in  establishing  KCOMZ. °^ 


Signal 

The  EUSAK  Signal  Officer  desired  to  retain  control  of  radio  fre- 
quency allocations  throughout  Korea.  He  recommended  that  radio  circuits 
wholly  within  either  zone  be  operated  by  the  headquarters  having  juris- 
diction over  the  zone,  but  those  circuits  crossing  the  KCOMZ  -  EUSAK 
boiindary  remain  xinder  EUSAK 's  operational  control.  Under  the  latter 
provision,  the  EUSAK  Signal  Officer  planned  that  Army  would  meet  KCOMZ 
circuit  requirements  where  circuits  crossed  the  zonal  bo\mdary,^ 

The  matter  of  radio  frequency  allocation  still  had  not  been  completely 
settled  by  December  1952,  Where  EUSAK  had  requested  control  of  frequency 
allocation  throughout  Korea,  FECOM  proposed  to  make  the  assignments  them- 
selves. Actually,  EUSAK  was  made  responsible  for  allocation  of  frequencies 
above  twenty  megacycles.  But  as  of  December,  policy  for  assignment  of  , 
frequencies  below  twenty  megacycles  had  not  been  established  by  FECOM, 

It  was  recommended  that  the  disposition  of  the  signal  service  com- 
pany manning  EUSAK  Main  communications  facilities  In  Taegu  be  delayed  to 
permit  an  accurate  evaluation  of  KCOMZ  requirements  after  displacement 
of  EUSAK  elements  from  the  Taegu  area.  Therefore,  when  FECOM  proposed  to 
make  em  immediate  transfer  of  the  company,  the  EUSAK  Signal  Officer 
objected.  But  despite  the  objection,  the  \inlt  was  transferred  immediately 
to  KCOMZ. ^ 

The  Eighth  Army  Signal  Officer  also  recommended  that  no  changes  in 
supply  procedures  be  Instituted  by  KCOMZ  until  the  EUSAK  Signal  Depot 
In  Yongdungpo  became  operational.  Too,  he  proposed  that  Class  IV  signal 
projects  applying  to  plant  entirely  or  mostly  within  KCOMZ,  or  where  thev 
pertained  to  KCOMZ  activity  (such  as  transportation  and  POL  requirements), 
be  transferred  to  the  new  headquarters.  He  wanted  operational  control  of 
the  Pusan  Signal  Depot  to  be  passed  to  KCOMZ  immediately  and  all  signal 
\inlt8  assigned  to  2d  Logistical  Command  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
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coimnand.  Those  Army   signal  detachments  on  duty  in  the  KCOMZ  area  were 
to  be  moved  to  the  EUSAK  area  as  facilities  became  available.  In  the 
matter  of  personnel  transfers,  the  Eighth  Army  Signal  Officer  recom- 
mended that  EUSAK  Signal  personnel  operating  radio  circuits  wholly 
within  KCOMZ  and  KCOMZ  to  FECOM,  and  those  operating  telephone  instal- 
lations wholly  or  mostly  in  the  KCOMZ  area,  be  transferred  to  that 
command, °° 

Advantagewise,  creation  of  KCOMZ  reduced  Eighth  Army's  area  of 
responsibility  for  communications,  including  relief  from  responsibility 
for  operating  a  signal  base  depot  in  addition  to  the  usual  Army  Signal 
Depot.  Considered  eus  a  disadvantage,  though,  was  the  duplication  of 
headquarters  with  a  resultant  waste  of  personnel  and  supplies,^ 

Viewing  the  reorganization  in  retrospect,  EUSAK  Signal  staff 
officers  stated,  "The  formation  of  KCOMZ  was  in  accordance  with  directives 
from  higher  headquarters  which  were  evidently  drafted  without  sufficient 
prior  coordination  with  subordinate  headquarters  concerned.  In  many 
instances,  questions  concerning  zones  of  responsibility  was  resolved 
between  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ.  The  inherent  confusion  resulting  from  last- 
minute  consultations  and  decisions  could  bftve  been  mitigated  had  prior 
planning  and  coordination  been  complete,"^ 

The  organization  of  KCOMZ  and  subsequent  transfer  of  personnel  and 
vinlts  created  a  particular  problem  for  EUSAK  with  regard  to  oomDiuni cations 
center  activity.  At  the  tiae  of  reorganization,  the  communications  center 
operated  at  EUSAK  Main  was  serving  the  elements  of  EUSAK  located  in  Taegu 
and  was  operating  as  a  major  relay  station  for  units  in  the  general  Taegu 
vicinity.  Those  comcenter  facilities  were  handling  a  monthly  electrical 
means  lead  of  approximately  twelve  million  groups.  In  planning  for  the 
new  command,  it  was  estimated  that  KCOMZ  communications  center  require- 
ments would  not  vary  substantially  from  those  of  EUSAK  Main.^l 

The  first  problem  arose  while  KCOMZ  elements  were  moving  into  their 
headquarters  area  and  EUSAK  elements  were  moving  to  Seoul.  During  that 
period,  the  EUSAK  Main  comcenter  served  both  KCOMZ  and  EUSAK  elements  in 
the  Taegu  vicinity.  To  facilitate  terminal  treiffic,  both  units  established 
message  control  operations  in  the  same  room.  This  eliminated  duplication 
in  processing  and  reproducing  messages,  and  provided  one  control  point 
where  the  comcenter  could  coordinate  terminal  message  functions.  As  EUSAK 
elements  moved  to  the  Stovl   area,  the  EUSAK  AG  Section  and  Advance  com- 
center distributed  routing  information  to  minimize  incidents  of  mis- 
routed  traffic,^ 

After  all  EUSAK  elementB  had  cleared  the  Taegu  area,  the  entire  EUSAK 
Main  comcenter  installation,  including  personnel  and  equipoent,  was  trans- 
ferred to  KCOMZ.  Less  of  this  large  Installation  deprived  Headquarters, 
Eighth  Army,  of  its  ability  to  operate  comcenters  at  two  echelons  since 
the  personnel  and  equipment  lost  were  not  replaced,"^ 

The  consolidation  of  EUSAK  Main  and  EUSAK  Advance  Heeuiquartera 
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materially  increased  the  traffic  load  of  the  EUSAK  Advance  comcenter. 
In  the  first  month  following  consolidation,  the  encrypted  traffic  load 
increased  by  fifty  per  cent.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  one 
complete  comcenter  installation,  the  remaining  EUSAK  comcenter  was 
pressed  to  meet  the  demands  of  two  consolidated  echelons.  Operating 
reliefs  was  dissolved  and  distributed  among  the  remaining  three  in 
order  to  maintain  operational  efficiency. 94 

From  an  operational  point  of  view,  then,  KCOMZ  experienced  an 
absolute  minimum  of  difficulties  in  establishing  its  communications 
center  since  it  merely  absorbed  an  existing  installation  which  was  geared 
to  meet  operational  needs*  Conversely,  the  loss  of  this  comcenter  by 
Eighth  Army  eliminated  the  EUSAK  signal  potential  of  operating  communi- 
cation centers  at  two  echelons, 95 


Quartermaster 

The  Eighth  Army  Quartermaster  recommended  that  KCOMZ  take  over  full 
responsibility  for  the  Sub-Petroleum  Office  (SAPOK),  He  wanted  them  to 
procure,  store,  and  distribute  quartermaster  Classes  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 
supplies  in  the  KCOMZ.  With  regard  to  Class  I,  he  wanted  the  new  command 
to  prepare  the  overseas  strength  report  upon  which  resupply  is  effected. 9^ 

The  EUSAK  QM  recommended  that  KCOMZ  formulate  policy  on  special  sub- 
sistence requirements,  including  resale.  Further,  he  desired  that  they 
prepare  plans  and  Doliciee,  and  control  the  supply  of  indigenous  rations 
for  all  of  Korea, 9^ 

Within  the  confines  of  its  area,  the  Eighth  Army  QM  proposed  that 
KCOMZ  perform  technical  staff  supervision  over  food  service  activities 
and  over  salvage,  reclamation,  and  maintenance  procedvires  and  policies. 
They  should  also  prepare  plans  and  develop  procedures  for  the  disposition 
of  all  forms  of  scrap, 9° 

He  wanted  the  new  headq\iarters  to  assuioe  responsibility  for  all 
graves  registration  operations  except  those  within  Eighth  Army.  This 
included  the  evacuation  of  US  dead  to  Japan  and  the  evacuation  of  UN 
dead  to  the  United  Nations  Military  Cemetary  at  Tanggok.  KCOMZ  woidd 
give  staff  and  operational  direction  to  search  and  recovery  activities 
in  Korea  and  maintain  pertinent  records.  Also  the  new  command  would 
supervise  those  enemy  cemeteries  not  in  Eighth  Army's  area.  It  would 
perform  technical  staff  supervision  over  the  Personal  Effects  Depot  and 
be  responsible  for  the  evacuation  of  personnel  effects, 99 

Transfer  of  units  was  governed,  with  one  exception,  by  the  geographic 
boundary  between  the  two  commands.  Inasmuch  as  Eighth  Army  units  were, 
in  general,  operating  north  of  the  proposed  boundary,  and  2d  Logistical 
Command  \anits  were  operating  south  of  it,  it  was  agreed  that  those  2d 
Logistical  Command  QM  units  would  be  the  ones  transferred  to  KCOMZ,  The 
one  exception  was  a  laundry  detachment  furnishing  service  to  an  evacuation 
hospital  in  Taegu.  This  detachment  was  to  be  assigned  to  EUSAK  but 
attached  to  KCOMZ  until  the  latter  headquarters  could  replace  it  with  a 
similar  unit, 100 
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Those  functions  and  responsibilities  were  transferred  to  KCOl-iZ. 
In  the  final  agreement  between  the  EUSAK  Quartermaster  Section  and  its 
KCOMZ  counterpart  there  were  additional  functions  assigned  to  KCOKiZ. 
The  new  command  was  to  dispose  of  all  captured  enemy  material,  and 
distribute  other  unrepairable,  obsolete,  and  excess  property  to  ROK 
Armed  Forces,  PV.'s,  and  relief  agencies.  They  were  to  handle  the  sale 
of  non-metallic  scrap,  for  dollars  only,  and  were  to  allocate  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  metals  to  ROKA.  KCOMZ  also  was  to  take  over  reclamation 
of  quartermaster  property  beyond  the  capabilities  of  Eighth  Army's 
facilities.  The  new  command  was  to  laiinder  seasonal  clothing  for  ROKA 
and  the  clothing  of  discharged  KSC  personnel.  Those  items  of  MHE,  SPV, 
SPE,  and  miscellaneous  equipment  requiring  depot  maintenance  were  to  be 
shipped  to  Japan  by  KCOMZ.  And  it  was  to  handle  its  own  field  service 
functions.  ^^^ 

The  €irea  for  KCOMZ  graves  registration  search  and  recovery  operations 
was  set  as  that  below  the  37th  parallel.  KCOMZ  was  to  take  care  of  the 
UN  Military  Cemetery  at  Tanggok,  and  was  to  be  responsible  for  evacuation 
of  US  and  UN  dead  from  recorded  graves  in  North  Korea  in  the  event  of  an 
armistice.^^^ 

KCOMZ  was  to  take  supply  action  on  all   initial  issue  and  maintenance 
requirements  for  the  ROKA,  ROKMC,  ROKN,  and  ROK AT,  after  review  by  the 
appropriate  US  advisory  group.  Units  of  the  US  Fifth  Air  Force  physically 
located  in  the  Eighth  Army  area  would  be  supplied  through  Army  facilities 
except  for  items  in  excess  of  authorized  allowances  or  those  not  listed 
in  Army  tables  of  allowances.  The  two  excepted  types  of  equipment  wo\ild 
be  processed  through  Air  Force  channels  to  KCOMZ  for  supply.  KCOMZ  also 
would  supply  Air  Force  xmits  in  the  Army  area  complete  US  ration,  includ- 
ing hydroponics,  and  would  provide  cross  servicing  on  all  Class  III  and 
Class  III-A  products  except  that  delivered  by  pipeline.  KCOMZ  also  would 
furnish  all  items  of  QM  supply  common  to  both  Army   and  Air  Force,  for 
those  xinits  in  the  EUSAK  area.  Finally,  KCOMZ  would  provide  those  Air 
Force  elements  in  Eighth  Army's  area  with  salvage  service  on  all  items 
of  eqiilpment,  shoe  repair,  and  limited  reclamation  and  maintenance  support 
on  other  QM  eqvdpment  within  the  capabilities  of  the  service  centers. ^^^ 

One  attendant  problem  concerned  the  Seo^ll  Drum  Fill  Plant.  Though 
located  in  the  EUSAK  area,  it  was  operated  by  KCOMZ  troops.  By  mutual 
agreement.  Eighth  Army  assumed  operational  control  of  the  plant  and  per- 
sonnel. Those  troops,  however,  were  to  be  replaced  by  a  EUSAK  unit.^^^ 

The  relocation  of  the  QM  Section  closer  to  corps  and  divisions  was 
an  advantage  to  the  EUSAK  Quartermaster.  For  one  thing,  closer  liaison 
was  established  between  the  EUSAK  Class  I  Division,  Army  Class  I  SPs, 
and  xinits  supplied.  In  fact,  there  was  an  improvement  in  coordination 
and  harmony  at  all  echelons  within  EUSAK.  As  a  restilt,  action  now  can  be 
accelerated  in  any  sitxiation  involving  intra-EUSAK  coordination  or  move- 
ment.^^^ 

In  the  field  of  Classes  II  and  IV  supplies,  the  principal  advantage 
gained  was  the  relief  from  responsibility  for  storage  and  issue  of  those 
supplies  for  troops  in  the  KCOMZ  Ai^a,  as  well  as  for  RDKAF  and  PWs.  The 
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reduction  in  workload  wes  significant.  There  was  no  noteworthy  advantage 
accrued  in  the  field  of  Class  131  supply.^ '^ 

Neither  was  any  particxilar  advantage  gained  hy  the  establishment  of 
KCOMZ  in  EUSAK  quartermaster  unit  operations  for  those  units  transferred 
to  KCOJffi  previously  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  2d  I^ogistical  Com- 
mand.  But  there  was  a  great  woi'kload  reduction  in  graves  registration 
activity/^'^ 

In  the  field  of  Quartermaster  Class  I  supply  the  reorganizetion 
fxirnished  one  disadvantage  in  that  action  on  recoimiiended  changes  and  im- 
provements submitted  by  EUSAK  is  dela;>'ed.  Additional  time  is  needed  to 
process  such  recommendations  through  the  new  headquarters.  For  Classes 
II  and  IV  supply  functions,  no  disadvantages  aopeared.   In  the  Class  III 
field,  the  transfer  of  SAPOK  eliminated  EUSAX  control  of  POL  shipments 
into  Korea,  and  is  considered  a  disadvantage  by  the  EUSAK  Quartermaster. 
Neither  is  information  of  total  Class  III  supplies  readily  available. 

Units  with  troops  in  both  command  areas  presented  a  problem.  With 
the  with-drawal  from  the  Army  area  of  units  assigned  to  KCOMZ,  Eighth  Army 
troops  had  to  be  substituted.  For  exfunple,  Seoul  City  Command,  a  former 
2d  Logistical  Command  installation,  employed  quartermaster  troops  from 
the  new  Korean  Base  Section.   But  eifter  Seoul  City  Command  became  an 
Eighth  Army  xinit,  these  troops  were  withdrawn  and  EUSAK  QM  troops,  witMn 
the  existent  quartermaster  troop  ceiling,  had  to  be  supplied  to  carry  on 
those  QM  supply  fu.ictions  in  Seoul, ^^9 

On  the  basis  of  their  experience  in  establishing  KCOMZ,  those  EUSAK 
staff  officers  handling  Class  I  supplies  held  the  opinion  that  a  new 
headquarters  should  be  staffed  sufficiently  in  advance  of  assumption  of 
responsibilities  to  provide  time  for  a  thorough  orientation.  Also,  a 
complete  set  of  files  should  be  transferred  along  with  the  responsibilities. 
Those  staff  members  handling  Class  III  activities  learned  that  in  the 
transfer  of  a  function  such  as  SAPOK,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for 
a  closely  coordinated  phasing  of  responsibility.  They  gave  particular 
emphasis  to  the  retention  of  key  personnel  for  a  long  enough  time  to 
insure  continiiity  of  operations  in  both  losing  and  gaining  organizations. 

After  the  transfer  of  functions  and  responsibilities  had  been  made, 
EUSAK  Quartermaster  Operations  officers  learned  that  a  ntunber  of  subjects 
had  not  been  sufficiently  covered  before  the  divisions  were  made.  Further, 
they  foTond  that  once  separation  of  functions  has  been  made,  it  is  difflciilt 
to  reach  an  agreement  between  the  two  major  commands  concerned,  and  re- 
ferring every  point  of  difference  to  CINCFE  is  not  feasible. "'■"'■^ 

Eighth  Army  Quartermaster  recommendations  for  any  similar  reorgan- 
ization in  the  fut\ire  were  that  the  new  headquarters  be  adequately  staffed 
and  that  a  minimum  30-day  orientation  and  training  period  be  provided. 
Further,  responsibilities  shovild  be  transferred  according  to  a  definite 
plan.  Functions  could  be  transferred  either  in  l\unp-sum  or  in  a  staggered 
fashion,  dependent  upon  the  plan.  Quartermaster  Operations  officers 
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recommended  that  the  responsibilities  of  each  major  command  be  listed 
more  in  detail,  and  that  a  procedure  be  established  whereby  there  would 
be  a  thirty-to  sixty-day  period  in  wliich  to  settle  any  differences. 
During  that  time,  any  points  upon  which  there  was  no  agreement  could  be 
referred  to  the  superior  commander  for  adjudication.-'-^'^ 

The  Graves  Registration  officers  maintained  that  neither  US  nor  UN 
cemeteries  should  be  located  within  the  Army  area.  The  communications 
zone  shoTild  establish  them.  They  also  recommended  that  all  casualties 
should  be  airlifted  from  the  Army  area,  in  coordination  with  the  Air 
Force. ^^3 


Tran  spo  rtation 

The  EUSAK  Transportation  Officer  recommended  that  KCOMZ  program  all 
cargo  into  Korea,  exercise  movement  control  over  all  ports  and  railroads, 
and  handle  transportation  corps  supply  for  all  of  Korea.  He  proposed 
that  KCOMZ  headquarters  perform  staff  supervision  over  all  terminal  oper- 
ations and  railroads,  and  over  highways  in  the  KCOMZ  area.^-'-^ 

More  recommended  transfers  followed  later  as  exceptions  to  normal 
transportation  functions.  The  Eighth  Army  Transportation  Officer  had 
recommended  that  KCOMZ  assume  operational  control  of  the  Korean  National 
Railroad  throughout  Korea.  But  in  event  of  tactical  emergency,  and  as 
ordered  by  CINCFE,  he  wanted  this  operational  control  to  revert  to  the 
EUSAK  Commander.  He  recommended  that  KCOMZ  be  charged  with  coordinating 
airlift  requirements  for  both  commands  through  the  medium  of  a  joint 
EUSAK-KCOMZ  Army  Air  Transportation  Board.  He  desired  emergency  tactical 
airlifts,  including  aerial  resupply,  to  be  by  direct  arrangement  between 
the  TO,  EUSAK,  and  the  Air  Transportation  Board,  FECOM.  The  KCOMZ 
Transportation  Officer  was  to  be  informed  of  any  such  arrangements.  The 
EUSAK  TO  ftirther  recommended  that  KCOMZ  assume  centralized  movement  control 
for  rail  and  air  movements  throughout  Korea,  but  that  rail  and  air  move- 
ments into,  out  of,  and  within  the  Army  zone,  be  coordinated  between  the 
transportation  officers  of  the  two  commands, ^■'■^ 

In  considering  the  new  Army  rear  boundary,  the  EUSAK  TO  agreed  with 
its  proposed  location  except  that  he  wanted  the  city  of  Sxiwon  and  town 
of  Wonju,  along  with  transportation  facilities  and  Amy  supply  points  in 
those  locales,  included  in  the  EUSAK  zone.  He  also  wanted  the  highway 
connecting  Suwon  with  Inchon,  the  rail  line  connecting  Inchon  and  loju, 
and  the  highway  Joining  Yoju,  Wonju,  Saemal,  Pangnim-ni,  Changpyong-ni, 
Pu-dong,  and  Kangnung  to  be  parts  of  the  Arioy  area,^^° 

No  problems  arose  in  reaching  final  agreements  on  division  of 
transportation  functions  and  responsibilities.  Final  decisions  were  as 
proposed  by  the  EUSAK  Transportation  Of  fleer.  ^7 

EUSAK »s  chief  advantage  realized  from  KCOMZ »s  establishment,  with 
regard  to  transportation,  was  that  it  relieved  the  Eighth  Army  TO  of 
responsibility  for  technical  supervision  over  port  activities  and  operation 
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of  the  Korean  National  Railroad.  Thus  it  enabled  him  to  give  full 
attention  to  actual  transportation  support  of  combat  units.  The 
main  disadvantage  was  the  necessity  for  close  coordination  between 
transportation  officers  of  the  two  commands,  especially  on  rail  and 
air  movements. 

EUSAK  Transportation  staff  officers  took  several  lessons  from  their 
experience  in  establishing  the  new  command.  One,  there  must  be  detailed 
planning  prior  to  creating  a  new  command.  Two,  there  must  be  a  period 
of  side-by-side  training  and  operation  by  all  personnel  prior  to  making 
the  new  command  operationsd .  Another,  personnel  for  key  positions  must 
be  selected  early  and  thoroughly  oriented.   (They  warned  that  one  head- 
qxiartere  should  not  attempt  to  get  all  the  better-qualified  officers.) 
Finally,  there  must  be  a  transition  period,  especially  wherever  movements 
control  is  concerned.  This  period  should  be  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
insure  continuity  of  opera tions.-^^^ 

On  the  basis  of  these  lessons,  the  EUSAK  Transportation  Officer 
recommended  that  for  any  like  organization  in  the  future,  at  least  sixty 
days  be  allotted  for  planning.  Also,  there  should  be  an  early  selection 
of  key  personnel  so  that  respective  functions  assumed  by  each  head- 
quarters can  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  put  in  writing,  and  reviewed  prior 
to  being  put  into  effect, ^*^ 


Medical 

The  EUSAK  Stirgeon  recommended  that  the  KGOMZ  staff  supervise  oper- 
ations of  all  medical  service  units  in  the  KGOMZ  area  except  Eighty  Army 
Class  II  medical  installations.  He  proposed  that  the  new  command  furnish 
logistical  support  for  all  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  services  in 
UN-held  Korea.  He  weuited  KGOMZ  to  handle  air  and  rail  evacuation  of 
casualties  and  hospitalization  within  its  area,  and  further  evacriation 
as  required.  He  proposed  that  KGOMZ  provide  medical,  dental,  and  vet- 
erinary service  to  all  United  Nations  troops  in  the  KGOMZ  area,  plus 
definitive  medical  care  and  long-term  hospitalization  of  KSC  personnel 
evacuated  from  Eighth  Army.  He  further  recommended  that  KGOMZ  furnish 
mediced  care  for  all  prisoners  of  war,  except  when  in  transit  through 
the  EUSAK  ea*ea.  Finally,  he  advised  that  KGOMZ  ass-ume  direct  supervisory 
responsibility  for  UNGACK  medical  service s.-'-^^ 

There  was  one  point  of  contention  between  the  FECOM  proposals  for 
transfer  of  vinits  and  EUSAK 's  recommendations.  This  concerned  the  dis- 
position of  a  medical  ambx^Lance  company  located  in  Pusan.  Although  per- 
forming communications-zone-type  ambulance  service,  this  unit  was  organ- 
ized and  available  for  support  of  combat  units  in  forward  areas.  The 
EUSAK  Medical  Section  deemed  retention  of  the  ambxilance  company  as  vital 
to  EUSAK' 8  evac\xation  mission,  but  FECOM  transferred  the  company  to  KCOMZ. 
All  other  EUSAK  recommendations  for  the  transfer  of  responsibilities  and 
units  to  KGOMZ  were  carried  out.-*-^^ 

Advantages  gained  by  EUSAK 's  Medical  Section  and  units  under  its 
operational  control  by  establishment  of  KGOMZ,  far  outweighed  any  accrued 
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disadvantages.  Moreover,  the  disadvantages  were  more  potentigd  for 
operation  of  medical  units,  medical  care  of  troops,  and  for  certain  phases 
of  civilian  medical  care  in  the  KCOMZ  area.  Pull  time,  therefore,  could 
be  devoted  to  the  usual  Army  medical  needs, ^^^ 

The  most  apparent  disadvantage  was  the  loss  of  half  of  Eighth  Army's 
evacuation-hospital-type  beds.  Transfer  of  three  4.00-bed  evacuation 
hospitals  to  KCOMZ  left  only  three  such  units  with  EUSAK,  Normal  assign- 
ment of  evacxoation  hospitals  to  a  field  army  is  three  750-bed  evacuation 
hospitals  and  six  4.00-bed  evacuation  hospitals,  making  a  total  of  A, 650 
beds.  But  the  transfer  left  only  1200  evacuation  hospital  beds  under 
the  control  of  the  EUSAK  Surgeon. ^^ 


Chemical 

The  EUSAK  Chemical  Officer  recommended  that  KCOMZ  requisition  all 
chemical  supplies  and  equipment.  EUSAK  would  inform  them  of  Army's 
requirements.  He  proposed  that  third  echelon  maintenance  of  chemical 
eq\iipment  remain  an  Eighth  Army  function  and  fourth  echelon  maintenance 
become  KCOMZ 's  responsibility .^^5 

He  recommended  that  Class  II  chemical  items  held  WABTOC  (when 
authorized  by  theater  of  operations  commander)  be  controlled  by  EUSAK 
and  that  Eighth  Army  hold  a  fifteen-day  supply  level.  For  Classes  IV 
and  V  chemical  items,  and  for  spare  parts,  he  detired   that  EUSAK  maintain 
a  thirty-day  level. ^^ 

He  further  proposed  that  KCOMZ  become  responsible  for  smoke  coverage 
of  its  own  area  except  its  enclaves  of  Inchon  and  Sokcho-ri.  To  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  chemical  operations,  the  Eighth  Army  Chemical 
Chief  preferred  that  smoke  coverage  of  those  enclaves  remain  a  EUSAK  duty. 
He  recommended,  also,  that  CER  defense  for  the  whole  of  Korea,  including 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  RDKA  units,  be  charged  to  the  Eighth  Army  Commander, -^^7 

In  the  matter  of  \inits,  the  EUSAK  Chemical  staff  proposed  that  a 
chemical  service  company  and  a  chemical  smoke  generator  company  be  tiimed 
over  to  KCOMZ,  Ftorther,  if  the  transfer  of  a  chemical  decontamination 
company  from  Japan  to  Korea  materialized,  it  should  be  converted  to  a 
smoke  generator  company,  assigned  to  KCOMZ,  thence  EUSAK  should  be  re- 
lieved of  responsibility  for  smoke  coverage  of  the  Inchon  area.  All 
other  chemical  units  were  recommended  for  retention  imder  Eighth  Army,-'-^° 

Final  agreement  on  division  of  chemical  \mits  and  activities  was 
somewhat  different  from  EUSAK  proposals.  Under  the  final  decision,  all 
but  one  dmoke  generator  unit,  and  the  responsibility  for  smoke  coverage 
of  the  Han  River  bridges,  Inchon,  and  Sokcho-ri,  were  transferred  to 
KCOMZ,  Both  third  and  fourth  echelon  maintenance  of  chemical  items  re- 
mained with  EUSAK.  Eighth  Army  was  allotted  a  fifteen-day  supply  level 
for  Class  IV  chemical  items,  and  a  twenty-day  IgYel  for  Class  V  items. 
The  spare  parte  level  was  set  at  fifteen  days,-*^^ 
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The  Eighth  Army  Chemical  staff  considered  release  from  respon- 
sibility for  the  southern  portion  of  Korea  as  advisable.  They  deemed 
particularly  advantageous  the  release  from  CBR  responsibility  and  smoke 
coverage  in  the  rear  area.  Nonetheless,  they  realized  that  loss  of 
operational  control  over  chemical  smoke  generator  xinits  vo\ild  hamper 
the  flexibility  which  previously  had  been  effective.  Further  they 
realized  that  with  the  establishment  of  another  headquarters,  the 
processing  of  requisitions  for  supplies  would  be  delayed  by  ten  to 
fo\irteen  days.  As  of  December  1952,  the  EUSAK  Chemical  Section  had 
found  that  more  expeditious  technical  channel  action  coiold  be  accom- 
plished through  by-p£issing  KCOMZ  Headquarters  and  working  directly  with 
their  Korean  Base  Section  counterpart.  With  regard  to  personnel,  the 
major  problem  was  training  personnel  newly  assigned  to  the  EUSAK 
Chemical  Section  to  replace  those  transferred  to  KCOMZ,  Though  this 
same  problem  is  created  by  normal  rotation,  formation  of  the  new  com- 
mand accentuated  the  difficulty, ^^^ 

In  viewing  the  possibility  of  similar  reorganization  in  the  future, 
the  EUSAK  Chemical  Officer  felt  that  establishment  of  such  an  organi- 
zation in  EUSAK  to  handle  the  administration  and  operation  of  all 
troops  in  the  Army  Service  Area  would  not  only  afford  a  relief  to  the 
headquarters  but  wotild  insure  greater  efficiency  of  all  units  reporting 
to  but  one  headquarters  and  closer  supervision  over  widely  separated 
EUSAK  units  not  under  an  area  command. 


Aviation 

No  peirallel  counterpart  of  the  EUSAK  Aviation  Section  was  planned 
for  Headqviarters  KCOMZ  for  the  latter 's  Aviation  Section  was  to  be 
only  a  tremsportation  facility  for  that  headquarters.  Accordingly,  the 
Chief  of  Eighth  Army's  Aviation  Section  recommended  that  KCOMZ  assume 
responsibility  for  all  army  aviation  needs  of  KCOMZ  and  its  subordinate 
units.  In  addition,  he  recommended  that  KCOMZ  take  charge  of  Army 
Airfield  A-3.  At  the  time  of  reorganization,  A-3  was  used  jointly  by 
ROKA,  KMAG,  and  the  Eighth  Army  Flight  Detachment.  The  flight  detach- 
ment performed  airfield  maintenance  and  operation, ■'■^^ 

In  the  matter  of  aircraft,  the  EUSAK  Aviation  Chief  proposed  that 
the  Aviation  Officer,  KCOMZ,  either  be  given  operational  control  of  all 
aircraft  assigned  to  subordinate  omits,  or  that  all  craft  be  assigned 
to  the  headquarter s.^^^ 

No  problems  were  encountered  in  reaching  decisions.  In  the  final 
agreement,  EUSAK  was  to  fumijh  personnel  for  the  KCOMZ  Aviation  Section, 
aircraft,  and  field  maintenance  for  KCOMZ  aircraft, ^^^ 

The  only  visible  effect  of  the  establishment  of  KCOMZ,  so  far  as 
the  EUSAK  Aviation  Section  was  concerned,  was  an  increase  in  requirements 
for  pilots,  mechaniOB,  aircraft,  and  field  maintenance  support.  No 
changes  in  logistical  support  were  noted, ■^•^^ 
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From  their  experience  in  establishing  KCOMZ,  Eighth  Army  Aviation 
staff  officers  took  the  lesson  that  a  complete  pictiire  of  the  mission 
and  units  involved,  and  time  to  study  the  requirement  are  essential  to 
effective,  efficient,  and  economical  planning.  By  comparison,  they 
recommended  for  any  future  similar  reorganization,  more  complete  data 
be  furnished  the  individual  sections  so  that  a  better  basis  for  estimat- 
ing requirements  of  the  counterpart  staff  section  will  be  available. 
They  felt,  also,  that  more  time  should  be  allotted  for  planning.  -^ 

Chaplain 

The  Eighth  Army  Chaplain  recommended  that  division  of  Chaplain 
responsibilities  be  governed  by  the  geographic  zones  the  two  commands 
were  designated  to  occupy,  including  small  islands  belonging  to  one 
unit  but  existing  within  the  zone  of  the  other.  The  latter  were  to 
be  supervised  by  the  parent  Trnit.  It  was  recommended  that  the  KCOMZ 
chaplain  supervise  complete  logistical  support,  including  quartermaster 
and  ecclesiastical  supplies,  standard  and  non-standard,  expendable  and 
non-expendable,  for  both  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ,  In  working  out  the  latter, 
complete  coordination  between  the  two  headquarters  would  be  necessary 
to  insure  continuing  functioning  and  adeq\iate  supply. ■^-^' 

No  problems  were  encovmtered  as  the  KCOMZ  Chaplain  Section  became 
operational.  Members  of  the  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ  sections  worked  together 
for  six  weeks  to  set  in  motion  the  chaplain  program  of  the  new  command, ^^° 


Civil  Affairs 

The  EUSAK  Civil  Affairs  Officer  recommended  that  Eighth  Army 
conduct  civil  affairs  activity  in  areas  forward  of  the  south  botmdaries 
of  Kyonggi-do  and  Kangwon-do  Provinces,  and  within  that  region,  the  Army 
Commander  be  responsible  for  control  of  civilians,  enforcement  of  law 
and  order,  locel  government,  public  health,  and  public  welfare.  He 
advised  that  the  EUSAK  Commander  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for 
economic  rehabilitation,  civil  information  and  education,  and  distribution 
of  relief  supplies  in  Korea  except  those  received  from  UNCACK  for  dis- 
tribution in  corps  areas.  It  was  farther  proposed  that  the  Economics 
Division  and  the  Coal,  Power,  and  Mining  Division  of  the  EUSAK  Civil 
Affairs  Section  be  transferred  to  the  communications  zone.  Corps  and 
divisions  civil  affairs  teams  were  to  perform  their  duties  without  change, 
UKCACK,  an  Eighth  Army  unit,  was  recommended  for  transfer  to  KCOMZ 
except  that  UNCACK  teams  operating  in  the  Army  area  were  to  be  under 
operational  control  of  the  Army  Commander,-' -^^ 

All  proposals  were  approved  and  carried  out  except  the  recom- 
mendation that  UNCACK  teams  operating  in  the  Army  eo^a  be  under  the  Army 
Commander's  operational  control.  Rather,  they  were  left  under  the  control 
of  the  UNCACK  Commanding  General,  But  the  teans  were  made  responsible 
for  coordinating  their  activities  with  EUSAK, ^° 
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Under  the  final  arrangement,  then,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G5,  Headquarters,  KCOMZ,  to  advise  his 
Coinnanding  General  on  civil  affairs  policy  and  to  exercise  staff 
supervision  over  the  civil  affairs  program  by  inspections  and 
reports.  He  was  to  develop  appropriate,  comprehensive  plans  and 
ensure  that  all  civil  affairs  projects  were  coordinated  with  those 
of  the  KCOI'iZ  staff,  its  operational  units,  and  other  military  or 
civilian  agencies  having  appreciable  effect  on  the  ROK  economy.  It 
was  another  05  responsibility  to  coordinate  military  assistance  program 
requirements  for  civilian-type  items  with  civil  affairs  requirements, 
making  certain  that  those  for  support  of  military  operations  falling 
within  the  scope  of  civil  affairs  were  referred  to  UNCACK  for  in- 
clusion in  the  civil  supply  program.  Further,  the  05  was  to  ensure 
that  civil  affairs  needs  in  Army  and  corps  areas  were  included  in  the 
overall  requirements  and  distribution,  and  that  civil  affairs  planning 
took  cognizance  of  those  operational  or  asinlnistrative  plans  of  KCOMZ 
or  other  military  and  civilian  agencies  bearing  considerable  weight 
upon  the  ROK  economy. ^-^ 

It  was  a  05  function  to  make  certain  that  ROKA,  ROKAF,  and  ROK 
Navy  requirements  were  coordinated  with  the  civil  affairs  program. 
Close  coordination  prevents  duplication  of  requests  for  materials  for 
the  same  end  use,  insures  that  indigenous  industrial  facilities  are 
capable  of  utilizing  the  quantities  of  semi-finished  or  raw  materials 
imported  and  that  common  specifications,  where  feasible,  are  used  to 
simplify  procurement,^ 

The  KCOMZ  05  Section  was  to  provide  staff  and  administrative  support 
to  the  CINCUNC  Representative  on  the  Combined  Economic  Board  (CEB),  and, 
to  the  UNO  portion  of  the  CEB  Secretariat  and  its  Standing  Committees 
(except  that  UNCACK  may  also  be  called  upon  to  furnish  personnel  to 
serve  on  CEB  Standing  Committees).  The  section  was  to  ensure  that  all 
civil  affairs  matters  originating  in  Headquarters  KCOMZ,  Headquarters 
EUSAK,  and  their  subordinate  units,  which  should  be  referred  to  the 
CINCUNC  Representative  on  the  CEB,  were  so  referred.  Also,  the  KCOMZ 
G5  was  to  advise  ROK  Oovernment  agencies  on  economic  and  political 
matters  directly  related  to  civil  affairs  in  accordance  with  policies 
of  the  KCOMZ  Commander  and  the  CINCUNC  Representative  on  the  CEB,-^-^ 

He  was  to  maintain  general  staff  supervision  over  the  civil  affairs 
activities  of  UNCACK,  other  major  commands  of  KCOMZ,  and  KCOMZ  special 
staff  sections.  Further,  his  officers  were  to  study  all  proposed  cancel- 
lations of  requirements  for  materials,  and  when  appropriate,  refer  them 
to  other  KCOMZ  et&ff   section  to  determine  whether  the  items  were  desired 
for  diversion  to  military  \ise.  It  also  became  their  duty  to  maintain 
liaison  with  other  staff  section,  with  Headquarters  EUSAK,  KMAG,  Head- 
quarters Fifth  Air  Force,  US  Etobassy  in  Korea,  ROK  Government  agencies 
UNKRA,  and  any  other  agencies  materially  affecting  the  ROK  econony.^^ 

The  G5  was  to  prepare  and  subnit  civil  affairs  reports  required  by 
higher  headqviarters,  and  to  prescribe  and  receive  necessary  civil  affairs 
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reports  from  subordinate  echelons.  He  was  to  make  certain  that 
technical  and  administrative  services  of  major  KCOMZ  commands  fully 
exploited  indigenous  resources,  but  without  adversely  affecting  CEB 
efforts  to  stabilize  the  ROK  economy.  And  finally,  his  section  was 
to  help  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government  develop  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated plans  for  rehabilitation  of  the  ROK  economy,  Including  co- 
ordination of  subsidiary  programs  for  all  ROK,  Unified  Command,  and   -  _ 
UNKRA  activities  which  have  a  pronounced  Influence  on  the  ROK  econongr."^ 

The  Civil  Affairs  Section,  Headquarters  EUSAK,  became  responsible 
within  the  Eighth  Amy  zone  for  preventing  civilian  interference  with 
the  UN  military  effort.  It  was  charged  with  prevention  of  disease, 
starvation,  and  unrest  among  the  civil  population  within  the  Army  Service 
Area.  To  do  it,  the  section  was  to  establish  civilian  health  control 
measiires  to  stem  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases,  distribute  relief 
supplies  to  meet  minimm  needs  of  the  local  populace,  displaced  persons, 
and  refugees,  and  to  take  measures  to  restore  and  protect  public  water 
supplies  and  waste  disposed  systems, ^^ 

The  EUSAK  GAS  was  required  to  fulfill  obligations  imposed  by 
international  law,  and  administer  areas  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  It 
was  to  coordinate  activities  of  all  civil  affairs  teams  in  the  Army 
Service  Area  and  supervise,  direct,  and  provide  plans  and  policy  for 
corps  and  division  civil  a/fedrs  teams, ^' 

Further,  the  Section  was  to  assist  the  EUSAK  G4  and  chiefs  of  tech- 
nical services  in  determining  logistic  requirements  for  the  support  of 
civilians,  and  coordinate  with  other  EUSAK  staff  officers  in  the  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  measures  designed  to  control  and  direct  civilian 
activities  affectijig  the  military  effort.  It  was  to  advise  the  Army 
Commander  and  staff  on  all  natters  involving  supervision  and  control 
of  civilians  in  the  zone  of  operations, ^° 

Finally,  the  EUSAK  CAS  was  to  coordinate  and  integrate  civil  affairs 
plans  and  activities  vith  tactical  and  administrative  plans  and  operations 
of  the  EUSAK  command, ^^ 

In  order  to  afford  the  KCOMZ  G5  Section  every  opportunity  for  an 
efficient  start,  the  Eighth  Army  Civil  Affairs  Officer  had  recommended 
that  all  possible  CA  personnel  be  transferred  from  the  EUSAK  Section  to 
KCOMZ,  He  planned  to  leave  only  a  skeleton  CA  Section  in  EUSAK  composed 
of  one  officer  in  each  division.  The  problem  was  to  make  the  transfers 
without  disrupting  operations.  It  was  done  by  leaving  a  key  officer  in 
each  division  of  the  Eighth  Army  Section,  and  transferring  the  other 
officers  gradually. ^^^ 

EUSAK 's  Civil  Affairs  Section  faced  other  problems  created  by  the 
reorganization.  One  was  the  lack  of  contin\iity  in  bringing  some  projects 
to  completion.  It  was  solved  by  extensive  liaison  with>the  new  command. 
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By   the  same  method,  the  problem  of  whether  the  KCOMZ  G5  or  CAS  EUSAK 
was  the  action  agency  on  certain  CA  matters  was  answered.  Additional 
problems  of  research  were  created  for  Eighth  Army  through  the  loss  of 
major  reference  files.  This  was  alleviated  by  obtaining  extra  copies 
or  by  reproducing  copies  of  needed  information.^^^ 

Leaving  only  a  skeleton  civil  affairs  staff  in  EUSAK  Headquarters 
produced  its  own  problem  because  the  formation  of  the  KCOMZ  G5  Section 
did  not  reduce  the  workload  to  the  extent  anticipated.  Hence  it  was 
necessary  to  add  personnel  to  the  Eighth  Army  Section, ^^^ 

Although  the  Utilities  and  Mining  Division  had  been  transferred 
from  Eighth  Amy  to  KCOMZ  with  the  intent  that  such  activity  would  be 
controlled  by  the  latter,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  mining  problems 
which  later  arose  in  corps  and  divisions.  The  solution,  though  temporary, 
was  the  reestablishment  of  a  mining  division  in  the  Eighth  Anay  CA 
Section  consisting  of  one  officer.  This  officer,  however,  was  not  a 
mining  specialist,  -'-^ 

With  the  creation  of  KCOI-E  and  its  05  Section,  the  EUSAK  counter- 
part enjoyed  an  advantage  of  being  able  to  concentrate  effort  on  civil 
affairs  functions  within  corps  and  divisions.  However,  loss  by  the  EUSAK 
CA  Section  of  its  experts,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  agrictilture, 
mining,  and  finance  proved  disadvantageous.^^ 

The  EUSAK  Civil  Affairs  staff  learned  from  their  experience  in 
organizing  KCOMZ 's  05  Section  that  definite  provision  mast  be  made  with 
regard  to  disposition  of  files  and  records.  Also,  an  exhaustive  analysis 
must  be  made  delineating  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  each  section. 
Thus,  in  retrospect,  they  felt  that  more  time  should  have  been  allowed 
for  planning. ^55 


Finance 

The  EUSAK  Finance  Officer  recommended  that  UN  Funding  (Korean  Won), 
US  Funding  (MFC),  budget  and  fiscal  activities,  relations  with  the  ROK 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Bank  of  Korea,  and  the  Von  documentation  program 
for  all  of  Korea  \inder  control  of  UN  forces  be  transferred  to  KCOMZ. 
Additionally,  he  proposed  that  KCOMZ  assume  responsibility  for  all 
finance  functions  south  of  the  EUSAK  rear  boundary  except  Class  II 
installations.  This  would  include  receipt  and  disbursement  of  public 
funds,  processing  reports  of  siorvey,  staff  supervision  of  finance  officers 
of  KCOMZ 's  subordinate  -units  and  finance  disbursing  sections,  and  mon- 
itoring assignment  of  finance  personnel  within  KCOMZ,  Personnel  of  the 
EUSAK  Finemce  Section  who  had  been  performing  duties  to  become  the     , 
responsibility  of  the  new  command  were  also  recommended  for  transfer,  -'^ 

All  EUSAK  proposals  for  the  transfer  of  finance  functions  and  per- 
sonnel from  Eighth  Army  to  KCOMZ  were  carried  out.  There  was  some  dis- 
agreement from  KCOMZ  on  the  transfer  of  budget  and  fiscal  activities 
and  the  Won  documentation  program.  The  FECOM  Comptroller,  however, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  EUSAK  recommendation, ^57 
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Information 

Transfer  of  PIO  responsibilities  from  EUSAK  to  KCOMZ  was  a 
smooth  transition  for  it  consisted  only  of  assumption  by  the  latter 
headquarters  of  responsibility  for  activities  pertinent  to  KCOMZ. 
The  Eighth  Army  Information  Section  narrowed  its  field  of  coverage 
to  the  new  Army  area.  No  personnel  were  transferred  from  the  EUSAK  Staff 
Section.  Information  Officers  for  KCOMZ  were  supplied  hy   FECOM.  " 


Inspector  General 

Almost  the  same  conditions  held  true  for  Inspector  General  functions. 
The  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ  IG  Sections  merely  assumed  IG  responsibilities  for 
their  respective  headquarters.  However,  there  were  some  officer  and 
enlisted  transfers  from  the  EUSAK  Section  to  that  of  KCOMZ. -'^5*^ 


Judge  Advocate 

For  the  most  part,  division  of  responsibility  for  judge  advocate 
affairs  resulted  in  even  distribution  between  the  two  commands,  I.e., 
each  now  handles  matters  applicable  to  or  arising  within  its  area. 
General  courts-martial  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  the  KCOMZ  Commander 
within  his  area,  with  a  major  portion  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Korean  Base  Section.  Similarly,  Eighth  Army  retains  responsibility 
for  administration  of  militcury  justice  in  units  and  areas  north  of  its 
rear  boundary.  A  portion  of  this  responsibility,  as  before,  has  been 
delegated  to  commanders  of  US  I,  IX,  and  X  Corps. 

In  the  matter  of  claims,  EUSAK  handles  those  arising  among  Anny 
troops,  exclusive  of  corps  and  divisions,  KCOMZ  processes  claims  ftrom 
its  units.  The  latter  headquarters  may  handle  certain  types  of  claims, 
such  as  real  estate  and  requisitions,  on  a  zone  basis.  At  lower  echelons 
below  GCM  jurisdiction,  claims  generally  follow  command  channels. 

Military  Affairs  and  Boards  of  Officers  are  handled  on  an  area 
basis,  likewise  is  legal  assistance.  Most  Contracts  and  Procurement 
matters  have  been  tximed  over  to  KCOMZ.  Prisoner  of  War  Boards  have 
become  solely  a  KCOMZ  function.  Legal  questions  involving  Civil  Affairs 
and  UNCACK  activities  have  been  turned  over  to  the  new  command,  with 
further  delegation  to  HeadquarteBS,  UNCACK. ^^^ 

Initially,  the  United  Nations  General  Military  Commission  was  re- 
tained by  Eighth  Army.  Then  on  1  September  1952,  it  was  transferred  to 
the  commimi cations  zone.  War  Crimes  activity,  at  first,  was  retained  "by 
Eighth  Army.  At  the  time  of  division  of  responsibility,  it  was  contem- 
plated that  the  ntjmber  of  personnel  handling  this  function  would  be 
drastically  reduced.  The  plan  was  to  utilize  only  a  small  field  section 
in  the  Army  area,  the  remaining  people  to  be  transferred  to  Japan  where 
they  would  compile  and  edit  reports  and  interrogate  recovered  US  person- 
nel. But  on  1  September  1952,  the  Commanding  General,  EUSAK,  was  re- 
lieved of  all  responsibility  for  War  Crimes  activity  and  trial  of 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  UN  Commission.  -^ 
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The  principal  advantage  afforded  the  Eighth  Army  JA  Section  by 
establishing  the  new  commeuid  was  the  consolidation  of  the  JA  Section 
in  Seoul  where  most  of  the  Army  forces  were  centered,  and  where  most 
of  the  operations  were  necessarily  conducted.  Such  relocation,  al- 
though not  directly  involved  in  the  establishment  of  KCOMZ,  resulted 
in  less  delay  in  disposition  of  cases,  and  facilitated  contact  with 
\init  commanders, ^"^ 

The  chief  disadvantage  was  that  it  reqiiired  an  additional  section 
to  do  essentially  the  same  job.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  judge  advocate 
activities  were  concerned,  establishment  of  KCOMZ  simply  created  an 
euidii/ional  supervisory  headquarters  with  attendant  requirements,  while 
it  reli6ved  EDSAK  of  only  a  small  portion  of  its  previous  workload,^" 

The  creation  of  KCOMZ  also  increased  the  difficulties  in  efficient 
utilization  of  judge  advocate  personnel,  since  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  reassign  such  personnel  to  duties  throughout  Korea,  or  to  afford  them 
opportunity  for  service  and  experience  in  different  types  of  activities. 
Formerly,  an  officer  whose  chief  ability  was  in  contract  or  claims  work 
could  be  given  an  appropriate  assignment,  and  those  initially  assigned 
to  war  crimes  or  rear  area  activities  co\ild  also  be  afforded  some 
experience  with  a  tactical  \init.  Such  fle^bllity  no  longer  existed 
with  the  organization  of  the  new  command,-'-"^ 


Lgb^r 

The  EUSAK  Labor  Section  favored  the  creation  of  a  Communications 
zone  for  it  woiold  permit  the  section  to  concentrate  efforts  on  its  pri- 
mary function,  the  utilization  of  the  Korean  Service  Corps.  The  Eighth 
Army  Labor  Officer  recommended  that  KCOMZ  determine  labor  policies  re- 
lating to  wage  scales,  job  classification,  and  issues-in-kind  for  direct 
hire  labor.  Ceilings  on  direct  hire  labor  were  to  be  fixed  by  each 
comaand  within  its  own  zone  of  responsibility.  Korean  Service  Corps 
functions,  slated  to  remain  with  EUSAK,  included  negotiations  with  the 
ROK  Government  on  terms  of  service,  rotation  policies,  draining,  and 
separation  of  persnnel.  In  this  connection,  the  EUSAK  Labor  Chief 
wanted  operational  control  of  the  KSC  Processing  Center  at  Taegu,  the 
KSC  Separation  Center  at  Seoxil,  and  the  KSC  Detachment  at  the  171st 
Evacuation  Hospital  in  Taejon  to  remain  with  Eighth  Army,  and  the  xonlts 
to  remain  in  those  locations,^  ' 

As  we  recommended  by  EUSAK,  responsibility  for  wage  scales,  job 
classification,  and  issues-in-kind  was  taken  over  by  KCOMZ.  A  Vage 
Stabilization  Board  was  established  on  which  Eighth  Army  was  represented 
by  the  EUSAK  Labor  Officer.  Labor  spaces  eOlocated  to  iinits^ttached  to 
KCOMZ  were  transferred  to  that  command  on  1  September  1952. ■'•^ 


Military  History 
The  EUSAK  Military  History  Section  recommended  that  KCOMZ  assume 
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responsibility  for  preparation  of  its  monthly  cornmand  report,  review- 
ing staff  section  reports  submitted  by  KCOMZ  staff  sections,  processing 
the  forty-two  monthly  coramaJid  reports  of  subordinate  units  dropped  by 
EUSAl*!,  reviewing  command  reports  of  subordinate  units  eissigned  to  KCOMZ, 
and  instructing  KCOl-iZ  staff  sections  and  subordinate  UOit  personnel  in 
the  preparation  of  staff  section  and  command  reports.  ° 

Where  FECOM  had  proposed  that  the  KCOMZ  Military  History  Section 
be  authorized  one  officer  and  one  DAC,  the  EUSAK  Historian  deemed  two 
competent  staff  writers  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
mission.  EUSAK  MHS  felt  that  elimination  of  enlisted  men  from  KCOMZ 's 
table  of  distribution  disregarded  EUSAK  MHS  experience  that  a  substantial 
part  of  historical  work  consists  of  physically  handling  volvuninous  clas- 
sified documents  from  staff  sections  and  subordinate  commands  or  units, 
Hency,  EUSAK  MHS  recommended  that  two  officers,  two  enlisted  men,  and 
two  DACs  be  authorized.  One  of  the  officers  and  both  enlisted  men  were 
furnished  by  the  Eighth  Army  Historical  staff. ^'''C 


ProYoBt  Marshal 

The  EUSAK  Provost  Marshal  recommended  that  within  the  new  commands' 
area,  the  PM  staff  of  KCOMZ  handle  enforcement  of  law  and  regulations, 
disciplinary  control  of  traffic,  prevention  and  investigation  of  crime, 
and  apprehension  of  absentees  and  deserters.  He  also  wanted  them  charged 
with  the  protection  of  property  and  prevention  of  pilferage  of  military 
supplies  and  eqxiipment  in  the  communications  zone  and  on  all  military 
railroads  in  Korea,  responsibility  for  the  CID  program  within  KCOMZ,  and 
the  custody  and  care  of  all  military  prisoners  including  those  evaciiated 
from  EUSAK,  Flesponsibility  for  these  functions  was  to  be  transferred 
on  15  August  1952,  He  proposed  that  the  functions  of  the  PW  Division, 
FM  Section,  Eighth  Army,  be  transfeired  to  the  PW  Command,  KCOMZ,  on  the 
date  the  latter  command  became  operational.  He  further  recommended  that 
functions  of  the  EUSAK  Safety  Division  pertaining  to  the  area  ssigned 
to  KCOl-IZ  and  its  subordinate  units,  be  transferred  to  the  01  Section, 
KCOMZ,  on  15  August  1952,"'-"^ 

All  proposals  of  the  EUSAK  Provost  Marshall  were  accepted  and  effected 
with  one  exception.  Functions  of  the  PW  Division  were  not  transferred  to 
the  PW  Command  but  were  assigned  to  the  PW  Inspection  Division,  PM  Section, 
KCOMZ,  No  problems  were  encountered  in  reaching  the  final  agreement, l'^^ 

The  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  to  the  new  command  provided 
the  EUSAK  Provost  Marshal  Section  no  difficulties.  At  the  time  of  re- 
organization, several  well-qualified  military  police  officers  were  in  the 
replacement  pipeline,  thus  additional  personnel  were  readily  available. 
The  PW  Division,  PM  Section,  Eighth  Army,  was  transferred  en  toto  to 
the  PW  Inspection  Division  of  KCOMZ  with  no  difficulty  for  the  respon 
sibility  for  PW  functions  was  transferred  at  the  same  time,"^'-^ 

The  principal  advantage  gained  by  the  Eighth  Army  Provost  Marshal 
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Section  through  the  establishment  of  KCOMZ  was  the  maximuin  supervision 
over  the  combat  operations  of  military  police  units  allowed  by  transfer 
of  other  functions  not  normally  those  of  a  field  army.  Another  advantage 
was  the  movement  of  the  EUSAK  PM  Section  to  Seovil  for  those  staff  officers 
were  then  in  closer  proximity  to  the  \anits  over  which  they  had  operational 
control  or  staff  supervision.  There  were  no  disadvantages  worthy  of 
attention,^'^^ 

The  primary  lesson  learned  by  the  Eighth  Amy  Provost  Marshal  staff 
as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  KCOMZ  was  that  adequate  support,  both 
administrative  and  logisticed,  must  be  provided  for  a  field  army  in  order 
that  command  and  staff  attention  can  be  devoted  completely  to  the  battle 
mission.  In  an  operation  as  large  and  complex  as  the  Korean  campaign, 
the  smooth  flow  of  supplies  and  services  to  the  combat  elements  can  best 
be  administered  by  a  headquarters  established  solely  for  that  purpose. 
With  particular  regard  for  Provost  Marshal  functions,  the  EUSAK  PM  pointed 
out  that  long-term  confinement  of  prisoners  is  not  ordinarily  a  field  army 
mission;  it  is  normally  a  theater  or  ZI  mission.  As  stated  the  Eighth 
Army  Provost  Marshal,  "The  soundness  of  this  doctrine  was  re-established 
by  experience  in  Korea,  "-'•'^ 


Special  Services 

On  the  assumption  that  all  EUSAK  special  services  personnel  woxild 
be  transferred  to  KCOMZ,  and,  less  one  colonel  and  four  enlisted  men, 
further  assigned  to  the  Korean  Base  Section,  the  EUSAK  Special  Services 
Section  recommended  transfer  of  all  special  services  activities  to  KCOMZ, 
On  that  basis,  KCOMZ  would  be  responsible  for  the  entire  R&R  program  in 
Korea,  including  the  R&R  processing  centers  at  K-2,  K-9,  K-16,  and  K-i^.?, 
It  would  supervise  all  service  clubs,  libraries,  and  hobby  crafts  shops, 
and  process  all  magazine  and  book  kits  throughout  Korea.  It  woiild  handle 
initial  reception,  assignment,  and  routing  of  all  American  civilian  enter- 
tainment units  and  make  necessary  arrangements  for  their  tours  in  Korea; 
prepare,  circuit,  and  support  all  soldier  shows,  and  would  control  Korean 
entertainers.  KCOMZ  would  also  maintain  operational  control  of  the  Far 
East  Command  Motion  Pictvire  Service  Exchange  located  in  Seoul.  It  would 
procure  and  allocate  all  special  service  supplies,  and  supervise  the 
operation  and  accounting  procedures  of  all  branch  exchanges  in  Korea,  It 
wovild  establish  and  administer  a  Major  Command  Welfare  Fund.  And  finally, 
the  10th  Special  Services  Company  would  become  a  KCOMZ  vinit.  It  was 
proposed  that  this  transfer  of  functions  and  unit  take  place  five  days 
after  receipt  of  the  FECOM  directive  to  do  so,^'^^ 

But  final  agreements  on  transfer  of  special  services  functions  to 
KCOMZ  were  considerably  different  from  the  proposals.  What  actually  took 
place  was  a  division  of  special  services  functions  between  the  two  com- 
mands, each  headquarters  handling  activities  applicable  to  its  troops. 
After  several  conferences  among  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ  staff  officers,  the  final 
decision  left  with  EUSAK  the  responsibility  for  specieuL  services  activities 
as  they  applied  to  Eighth  Army.  Also,  EUSAK  retained  the  lOth  Specicd 
Services  Company, ^77 
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TI&E 

During  the  planning  for  reorganization  the  EUSAK  TI&E  officer  was 
not  asked  for  any  recommendations  on  division  of  responsibility  or  tmits. 
But  after  the  FECOM  directive  of  10  July  1952  was  published  there  were 
three  TI&E  activities  controlled  by  Eighth  Army  in  which  some  division 
of  responsibility  had  to  be  made  or  at  least  the  command  to  which  the 
activities  were  to  be  charged  had  to  be  determined.  These  three  were 
the  Armed  Forces  radio  stations,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  plant,  and  the 
USAFI  mobile  unit.l''^ 

The  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  Detachment,  at  the  time  of  reorgani- 
zation, had  a  headquarters  section  in  Taegu,  two  radio  stations  in  the 
area  to  become  that  of  KCOMZ,  and  three  stations  in  the  Army  area.  All 
made  up  a  single  network  authorized  by  FECOM.  The  question  of  which  head- 
qiiarters  shovild  control  the  vmit  had  to  be  answered  for  the  stations, 
network,  and  one  headquarters  staff  could  not  be  divided  between  two  com- 
mands. It  was  the  Eighth  Army  view  that  this  activity  was  one  "not 
immediately  related  to  the  conduct  of  combat  operations  in  Korea,"  hence, 
the  detachment  should  be  assigned  to  KCOMZ.  But  those  stations  in  the 
Arny  area  should  be  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Army  Commander 
because  a  TI&E  officer  is  specifically  charged  with  the  operation  of  radio 
broadcasting  stations  and  networks  used  for  disseminating  general  information 
and  education  programs  and  material  to  Armed  Forces  personnel  of  a  command. 
Though  the  Eighth  Army  TI&E  Officer  felt  that  this  responsibility  could 
not  be  delegated  to  KCOMZ,  the  entire  detachment  was  transferred  to  and 
controlled  by  KCOMZ. 179 

The  printing  and  distribution  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  considered 
by  the  EUSAK  TI&E  staff  to  be  purely  logistical  functions  and  that  they 
belonged  to  KCOMZ.  The  responsibility  was  so  transferred.  However,  a 
peculiar  situation  with  regard  to  the  paper  subsequently  has  arisen. 
There  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Eighth  Army  is  responsible  for  oper- 
ating the  paper,  partly  because  a  new  printing  plant  is  located  in  Seoul, 
At  any  rate,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  staff  has  found  itself  relying  com- 
pletely on  Eighth  Army  for  logistical  support, -^^^ 

The  EUSAK  TI&E  staff  considered  operation  of  the  USAFI  mobile  unit 
also  to  be  a  logisticeil  function  "not  immediately  related  to  the  conduct 
of  combat  operations  in  Korea, "  and  that  it  should  be  transferred  to 
KCOMZ.  The  KCOMZ  counterpart,  however,  disagreed  and  reviewing  officers 
(FECOM)  to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred  sided  with  the  KCOMZ  representa- 
tive. The  Eighth  Army  TI&E  Officer  feels  that  as  a  result,  a  logistical 
operation  has  been  left  with  the  EUSAK  TI&E  Section  because  of  territorial 
aspects. 

With  regard  to  TI^  functions,  one  featiore  of  the  basic  FECOM  direc- 
tive, which  has  not  worked  out  is  the  provision  that  "The  Korean  Base 
Section  ,  ,  .  will  become  the  sole  logistical  agency  in  Korea  for  sub- 
mission of  requirements  to  Japan  Logistical  Command.  .  ,  ,"  The  EUSAK  TISE 
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Section  requisitions  books  directly  from  USAFI  in  Japan.  KCOMZ  does 
not  maintain  any  stocks  for  Eighth  Army  to  draw  upon  except  some  group 
study  courses  for  post-hostilities  use  which  the  EUSAK  TI&E  Section 
previously  had  stored  in  Pusan  because  storage  facilities  in  Seotil  were 
inadequate,  and  because  of  the  purely  logistical  value  of  "cold  storage . "•'■°^ 

The  EUSAK  and  KCOMZ  TI<§cE  representatives  agreed  that  the  TI(SE  Section 
of  the  latter  command  should  consist  of  four  officers  and  six  enlisted 
men.  The  reason  for  bvdlding  a  relatively  leirge  section  lay  in  the  fact 
that  KCOMZ  would  be  taking  over  operational  control  of  logistical  TI&E 
activities  operated  for  the  benefit  of  both  command^,  namely,  Stars  and 
Stripes,  radio,  and  USAFI.  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  justifica- 
tion for  a  staff  of  ten  which  would  exercise  mere  supervistory  control 
over  three  sub-commands, -^^3 

Ever  since  the  transfer  of  the  radio  detachment  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  plant,  the  commanding  officers  of  those  agencies  constantly  have 
complained  of  logistical  troubles  under  KCOMZ.  Continually,  they  have 
had  to  solicit  supplies  from  EUSAK  agencies  to  maintain  operations  in  the 
Eighth  Army  zone,  for  they  could  not  get  them  from  KCOMZ.  For  example, 
winter  clothing  for  enlisted  men  operating  a  radio  station  near  front 
lines  was  unobtainable  through  KCOMZ  because  the  KCOMZ  date  of  issue  was 
retarded  or  because  the  particular  type  of  clothing  needed  was  not  a 
KCOMZ  item  of  issue.^^ 


Artillery 

Headquarters,  KCOMZ,  had  no  coxmterpart  to  the  Eighth  Army  Artillery 
Section,  thus  there  was  no  division  of  responsibility.  The  orgemization 
of  KCOMZ  did  present  the  need  for  determining  how  to  organize  the  AAA  to 
provide  proper  command  supervision  and  most  effective  defense  for  key 
installations  with  the  means  available.  But  since  all  nondi visional  AAA 
in  Korea  is  under  the  operational  control  of  FEAF  and  location  of  \uilts 
was  determined  in  accordance  with  priorities  agreed  upon  by  Eighth  Army, 
Fifth  Air  Force,  and  KCOMZ,  no  serious  problems  were  encountered  in 
settling  the  matter.  The  EUSAK  Artillery  Officer  recommended  that  all 
antiaircraft  organizations  remain  assigned  to  EUSAK,  and  there  was  no 
relocation  of  units.  Those  located  within  KCOMZ 's  area  were  attached  to 
that  command  for  logistical  support, ^^5 

With  no  counterpart  in  the  new  command,  the  EUSAK  Artillery  Section 
gained  no  advantage  through  its  organization.  Those  Eighth  Army  staff 
officers  did  consider  disadvantageous  the  increased  number  of  headquarters 
with  which  active  air  defense  matters  had  to  be  coordinated  and  the  lack 
of  clear  definition  of  the  responsibilities  of  each,^°" 


Armor 

Neither  was  there  any  covin terpart  to  the  EUSAK  Armor  Section  within 
the  new  headquarters.  Hence  that  Eighth  Army  steiff  section  had  no  part 
in  KCOMZ 's  establishment. 187 
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This  concludes  discussion  of  the  planning,  final  agreements,  and 
results  vdthin  the  provinces  of  Eighth  Army  staff  sections.  Now  it 
remains  briefly  to  discuss  the  transfer  of  units  and  responsibilities 
between  the  two  commands  in  more  broad  terms. 

Transfer  of  Units  and  Responsibilities 

On  11  July  1952,  Ma j .  Gen.  Thomas  V.  Herren  assumed  command  of 
the  Korean  Communications  Zone  when  that  headquarters  opened  at  Pusan, 
As  recommended  earlier,  the  new  headquarters  was  imposed  on  the  existing 
2d  Logistical  Command.  Then  on  28  July,  the  headquarters  was  moved  to 
Taegu  where  it  was  established  in  the  EUSAK  compound,  which  was  to  become 
KCOMZ's  permanent  location,-'-°°  It  was  during  this  period,  and  the  fol- 
lowing days,  that  planning  for  and  actual  transfer  of  units  and  respon- 
sibilities took  place. 

On  29  July  CINCFE  directed  the  Commanding  General  KCOMZ,  to  assume 
operational  control  of  units  assigned  to  or  under  the  operational  control 
of  EUSAK,  located  in  his  zone  as  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  two  commanders. 
The  Commander  in  Chief  further  ordered  him  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
functions  to  be  transferred  from  Eighth  Army,  as  soon  as  possible  after  1 
August.  He  excepted  tmits  physically  located  in  the  KCOMZ  area  whose 
missions  would  be  substantially  disrupted  should  the  transfer  take  place 
on  that  date.  His  instructions  were  that  those  particxilar  Tinits  and 
missions  be  transferred  at  a  time  agreed  upon  by  the  two  commands  when 
the  treinsfer  would  not  cause  loss  of  effectiveness.  Where  agreement 
coxild  not  be  reached  regarding  units  were  to  be  transferred,  or  the  times 
transfers  were  to  take  place,  CINCFE  would  make  the  decisions, 1°° 

On  2  August,  after  consultation  with  EUSAK,  KCOMZ  prepared  a  letter 
for  CINCFE  recommending  which  units  should  be  assigned  to  the  new  command 
and  the  dates  on  which  transfers  should  be  made.  The  letter  was  sent 
through  Headquarters,  Eighth  Army,  where  it  was  indorsed.  EUSAK  concurred 
in  the  proposed  aspiprmients  but  recommended  other  units  to  be  added  to  the 
list  and  some  deleted  from  it.   In  addition.  Eighth  Amy  recommended  that 
the  transfer  of  units  and  fxinctions  take  place  simultaneously  and  at  a 
date  seven  days  after  CINCFE  ordered  the  transfers  to  be  made, 190  (For 
complete  list  of  units,  see  Volome  2,) 

On  i^.  August,  the  Korean  Base  Section  was  opened  and  all  staff  members 
of  the  2d  Logistical  Command  took  over  corresponding  duties  with  the  new 
headqueirters.-^^l  Because  of  a  personnel  shortage,  an  Advance  Section,  as 
originally  intended,  was  not,  and  has  not  been  established. 

On  9  August,  Headquarters,  KCOMZ,  submitted  to  CINCFE  its  recom- 
mendations for  the  specific  phased  dates  on  which  it  could  ass\ane  the 
responsibilities  charged  to  it.  Eighth  Amy  concurred  in  the  recommendations 
with  two  exceptions.  Where  KCOMZ  had  recommended  some  phases  of  comptroller 
activity  to  remain  a  EUSAK  task.  Eighth  Army  pointed  out  to  CINCFE  that 
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a  previous  FECOM  directive  ordered  KCOMZ  to  assxame  all  comptroller 
f\inctions.  And,  where  KCOMZ  conditioned  their  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility for  prisoners  of  war  by  stating,  "provided  necessary  security 
troops  are  made  available,"  EUSAK  maintained  that  adequate  guard  and 
security  troops  were  at  hand  and  that  PW  responsibility  should  pass 
to  KCOMZ  immediately. 192  (For  full  list  of  recommendations,  see 
Volume  2.) 

On  13  August,  CINCFE  issued  further  instructions.  Those  functions 
which  KCOMZ  had  listed  to  be  transferred  "immediately"  were  set  to  be 
transferred  on  21  August.  Included  were  PV  functions.  On  the  points 
of  disagreement,  CINCFE  instructed  the  Eighth  Army  Commander  that  the 
RDK  security  units  previously  recommended  to  be  put  \ander  KCOMZ 's 
operational  control,  were  to  be  placed  under  such  control  on  21  August. 
CINCFE  informed  both  commands  that  instructions  for  the  transfer  of 
comptroller  responsibilities  would  come  at  a  later  date.^^^ 

On  17  August,  CINCPE  established  the  levels  of  supply  to  be  held 
by  KCOMZ  and  EUSAK.  For  logistical  support  of  all  UN  and  attached  forces 
in  Korea,  KCOMZ  was  authorized  the  following  maximvim  levd*  in  days  of 
supply : 

CLASS  I  -  30  days 

CLASS  II  &  IV         -  Cml,  Engr,  Med,  QM,  Sig,  and  Ord 

(less  major  items),  30  days:  Ord 

major  items,  20  days, 
CLASS  III  &  3-A        -  30  days 
CLASS  V  -  20  days 

For  the  support  of  EUSAK  and  units  attached  for  logisticfid  support,  the 
following  maximum  levels  of  supply  were  authorieed  to  be  maintained  in 
the  Eighth  Army  area: 

CLASS  I  -  10  days 

CLASS  II  &  IV  -  Cml,  Engr,  Med,  QM,  and  Sig,  15  days; 

Ord  major  items,  10  days;  Ord  (less 
major  items),  1  basic  load  per  depot 
company  (approximately  equivalent 
to  15  days.) 

CLASS  III  &  3-A         -  packaged,  10  days 

CLASS  V  -  20  days 

For  both  commands,  replacement  factors  for  ordnance  major  items  were  to 
be  computed,  as  in  the  past,  in  accordance  with  instructions  contained 
in  Department  of  the  Army  letter,  subject:  Korean  Replacement  Factors 
and  Consumption  Rates,  dated  1  July  1952,  CINCFE  instructed  both  com- 
mands that  the  established  levels  were  not  to  be  exceeded  and  in  any 
instances  where  existing  stocks  did  exceed  them,  the  stocks  were  to  be 
reduced  by  attrition, •'•^^ 

KCOMZ  assumed  full  responsibility  for  prisoners  of  war  on  14  August, 
the  first  assumed  besides  normal  command  responsibilities.  Between  that 
date  and  25  October,  all  responsibilities  except  one  scheduled  for 
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transfer  were  assumed  by  KCOMZ  on  the  dates  mutually  set  by  Eighth  Army 
and  KCOMZ,  or  as  directed  by  CINCFE.  On  the  latter  date,  their  remained 
to  be  accepted  by  KCOMZ,  the  responsibility  for  engineer  construction 
work  then  in  progress.  This  was  to  be  taken  over  by  KCOMZ  on  1  November. ^"5 

This,  then,  was  the  general  pattern  followed  in  establishing  the 
logistic  organization  designed  to  relieve  the  Eighth  Army  Commander  of 
logistic  and  territorial  responsibilities  not  directly  related  to  the 
conduct  of  combat  operations.  Building  the  new  command  was  unique. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  military  history  the  fo\andation  for  a 
logistical  command  was  supplied  by  an  active  combat  field  army.  Thus, 
natiirally,  problems  arose,  for  although  there  were  guideposts,  there  was 
no  model.  And,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Implementation  section  above,  some 
problems  remain  unsolved.  As  of  November  1952,  the  termined  date  of  this 
report,  some  Eighth  Army  staff  officers  declared  that  the  missions  of 
their  respective  staff  sections  had  not  been  substantially  changed  by 
the  organisation  of  KCOMZ, •'•9t> 
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